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And There Are 6,480,000 
Cough Drops in a Carload 


N Ayer & Son representative was calling on a prospect, 
the manufacturers of a well-known cough drop. In 
going through the factory, he particularly noted the pack- 
ing system employed. Questions brought out a suggestion 
which resulted in an investigation. This in turn caused an 
adjustment which saved this Ayer & Son client (here note 
the word client) $30,000 in the first year of its operation. 











Before this business marriage took place, this manu- 
facturer’s output was handled by a few large distributors. 
“Futures” were practically unknown. Carload lots were 
unheard of. 


Our suggestions have revolutionized their distributing 
methods. Now they do not depend on a few factors, but 
upon many. 


As a result, “futures” or advance orders are received 
at seasons when they never looked for business in the 
past. Carload orders are growing frequent, and there are 


6,480,000 cough drops in a carload. 


_On March Ist, 1916, as a result of one year’s adver- 
tising, the volume of this 70-year-old business was prac- 
tically double that of the year preceding. 








m. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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RATES: 


$3.20 an Inch if both 


(12 times, cmmeell, By publications 
or 3 pages) are used 
in each 
publication 


The AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


has a definite plan that unquestionably fills the greatest existing need 

in the field of agricultural publishing today. BECAUSE: 
six hundred agricultural periodicals, the Department of Agriculture 
bulletins, the literature of the Agricultural Colleges and new books 
on agricultural subjects will be analyzed and summarized monthly. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST goes monthly A all members of The Notions) 
Agricultural Society, (the one Association ling with national agricultural eben 
importance in America—the eg SMES WUSON President, THEODORE v7 


Vice-President) and to 21,000 New England subscribersto The American C ultioatorand Profit. 
able Poultry, absorbed. q By October the circulation will greatly increase and ‘‘Nationalize.” 


Ge FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 
The Leading FARM ESTATE Periodical in America 


gq Meow wealthy men read and sweat by THE FIELD than any other paper 
at anything like so low a xate per page for advertising. 


@ THE FIELD reaches monthly over 10,000 owners, managers and architects of country estates 
and Ia ge farms, which purchase and breed vastly valuable pure-bred animals—horses, dai 
and beef cattle, sheep and swine. Two shows in 1916 will exhibit HUNDREDS pepe 
worth MILLIONS of dollars. 

@ Directors: F. Lothrop Ames, Hugh J. Chisholm, G. Howard Davidson, T. Colman du iy 
Robert A. Fairbairn, Walter A. Johnson, Robert Scoville, H. L. Wardwell, J. Griswold W 


Gateway to the Greatest Purchasing Power in pres: 











Write to 
WALTER A. JOHNSON 


Manager 


2 W. 45th St., New York 


F. S. KELLY 
Western Manager 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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How Rubberset Pushed Neglected 
Products to the Head of the Line 


The First Appropriations Gave the Treasurer Cold Chills, but He’s a 
Convert Now 


By Charles Austin Bates 


Y extensive advertising, and 

quite independent of registra- 
tion, proprietary rights in a des- 
criptive trade-mark can be estab- 
lished and the United States 
courts will sustain them. 

Perhaps you would better read 
that over twice, for it is most 
remarkable and most important. 
This fact has been established by 
the Rubberset Company of New- 
ark, N. J., and is regarded as one 
of its principal assets. 

The Rubberset business is a 
success, and I believe that my own 
impression that this success had 
been quick and easy is the gen- 
eral one. 

My own experience is ‘that the 
successful establishment of a 
manufacturing business is a pro- 
cess requiring a superior product, 
capital, brains, industry, courage 
and time—and then some more 
capital, courage and time. 

It was therefore with mixed 
feelings of avid expectation and 
envious annoyance that I went 
over to Newark to find out all 
about it. Mark Twain said: 
“There is nothing so irritating as 
a good example”’—and I rather 
resented the assumed fact that 
smooth and rapid achievement had 
attended the efforts of the Rub- 
berset folks, while most of us 
have had to sweat blood during 
years of travail. 

I was relieved to find the com- 
pany housed in old and eminently 
respectable buildings, and my ad- 
miration was excited by the fact 
that the glass top of Vice-Presi- 


dent T. B. Denton’s desk was 
clear of work at 3 Pp. Mm—as my 
ideal executive’s desk-top should 
be. 

“Mr. Denton,” I said, “I assume 
that you have traveled swiftly to 
success over a road strewn with 
roses, and Printers’ INK would 
like to know how you did it.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Denton, “up 


Would You Eat a Pinch 
of Loose Bristles? 


Ugh! Bl while ae whet your health! Bristles. look 
danget dangerous. Even a solitary 
bristle w when rane an cause.no end of serious trouble. 
Avoid loose bristles! Avoid the enhing, the gagging, and the throat 
rouble a bristi mes cai 

Avoid the ulcers, hyperemia, fia of saath; that a bristle lodged in the 
gums may cause. 


‘he serious stomac! 


void tl me troubles, cancers, = gown iofe flammation of ah 4 
testines, ees a thata may cause w' a 
han se ligestive tract. 


sharp point pierces the e of the di 

Avo heats tettaetee: ther ena ch yaoi ty bed 
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doesn't— aad Weta te 
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Safety Tooth Brush 


Cre tg sh tees bee Bat 
dom eat coften oe lesen Srivtion from het or ould 


Straight, curved, or tufted brushing surfaces 
At every store that sells toothbrushes. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
RAC RT. Gn, Props. 











RUBBERSET IS FAMOUS FOR USING A 
BLUNTLY FORCEFUL AD OF THIS TYPE 
OCCASIONALLY 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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to five or six years ago our gait 
wasn’t so very fast. As a matter 
of fact, the brush business has 
succeeded principally because the 
idea itself was so good that it 
couldn’t be killed by years of neg- 
lect. It really forced itself on 
us. This business was established 
in 1847, as the Celluloid Harness 
Trimming Company. Its owner, 
Andrew Albright, was susceptible 
to the blandishments of inventors, 
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Here's the shaving brush that, in time, will be 
used by every particular man that shaves. 


If you've been using one of these old styte impractical shaving brushes 
—the kind that shed bristles over your face or that are harsh or 
moppy—you've been suffering a lot of needless annoyance, irritation 


and face-cutting, as a result. 


With a “Rubberset” you can shaye free from all these objections 
Here's a brush that represents the finest example of brush construction 


in the world. “ Rubberset™ ‘Brushes are 
made of the finest bristles and badger hair 
stock, specially treated. They are the only 
shaying brushes made whose bristles are 
set in Hard Rubber—the only setting mor 
affected by sterilizing. 

It is this perfect construction that makes 
the “Rubberset” so much different—better 
from all other shaving brushes. And every 

bb ” is fully gw d not to 
shed bristles or to get harsh or moppy. 

You wam to shave with perfect comfort, ease and 
safety, don’t you? ‘Then break away from the oldstvle 
brush and get the modern, com- 
fort-giving hygienic and durable 
** Rubberset.’” 





PRICE 25c. to $6 
At all leading dealers or direct 
from us. 

Write for handsome and interest 
ing booklet on the history of shaving, 
and showing ‘‘ Rubberset "* styles, 
prices, &c. 

RUBBERSET BRUSH CO. 

\73 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


ONE OF THE FIRST PIECES OF NATIONAL COPY PUBLISHED 
IN 1905—-THIS SHOWS VICE-PRESIDENT DENTON HOLDING 


THE BRUSH 


and for many years almost any- 
one with an idea that looked prac- 
tical could enlist his assistance in 
developing it. He made white 
metal spoons and white lead paint 
and other things, none of which 
ever reached a commercial stage. 
In 1887, J. A. Reed brought in 
a brush the bristles of which 
were gripped by soft rubber—in- 
stead of by shellac, glue or resin, 
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Rubberset 


Shaving Brushes 
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as was then the universal method. 
This brush was perfected by 
changing the setting to hard rub- 
ber and gradually a small brush 
business was developed. 

“The brush department, how- 
ever, was a foundling and was 
treated as a step-child. There was 
two or three hundred per cent 
profit in making gold-inlaid har- 
ness trimmings for millionaire 
horsemen, and nobody could see 

a twenty - five - cent 

brush with a spy- 

glass. We made 

’ brushes because the 

demand forced us, 

not because we 

wanted to. The 

brush department 

was wished on me, 

because nobody else 
would take it.” 

Mr. Denton paused 
for breath, and I 
said: “Well, when 
did the grub begin 
to sprout wings! 
The first I ever 
heard of Rubberset 
was about ten years 
ago, and then as a 
shaving-brush.” 

“When Mr. AI- 
bright died, the 
control of the busi- 
ness came to An- 
drew, Jr., who there- 
tofore had little to 
do with the busi- 
ness, but who had 
ideas, initiative and 
enthusiasm. This 
was about the time 
that advertising was 
putting safety razors 
on the map along 
with shaving soaps, 
creams and other 
lather preparations, 
and the query was_ proposed, 
‘Why not shaving brushes?’ One 
enthusiast, still with us, by the 
way, had a vision of the brush 
department becoming larger than 
the harness-trimming _ business, 
and while most of us, as a matter 
of fact, couldn’t see it, Mr. Al- 
bright said, ‘Go to it,’ and got 
busy on some of his ideas. This 
was in 1904.” 


Why? 
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Reader Confidence 


and 


he Christian Herald 


A GOOD INFLUENCE 


Stronger than any other one 
factor is the good word of a 
friend. 





The word of a dealer who has 
his customers’ confidence is final 
authority. 


—Next in order is the confi- 
dence reposed in the medium 
which carries your printed mes- 
sage. 


The upright, well-to-do citizens 
of these United States who read 
the Christian Herald believe in 
the Christian Herald. 


They will believe in your 
straightforward, honest  state- 
ment of a good product—why 
not tell them in the Christian 
Herald? 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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“And the business was instan- 
taneously successful ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Denton, “we 
started out with pages in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Literary Di- 
gest, Recreation and others, and 
while we got some returns we did 
not really begin to feel the effect 
for two years, during which time 
we spent about $100,000 for ad- 
vertising.” 

Right there was where I began 
to think this interview might be 
valuable. Don’t you see? Old, 
old business; firmly 
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There you are. 
not alchemy. It doesn’t perform 
miracles, but it performs. It is 
infallible if you use enough of it 
—long enough. 

Mr. Denton had mentioned the 
names of several advertising 
agencies as having handled his ac- 
count at different times, so | 
asked: “Who has been responsible 
for your advertising ideas and 
policies, your agents or yourself?” 

“Mr. Albright altogether. Sug- 
gestions come from _ various 

sources, but the deci- 


Advertising is 





established ; plenty of 
money; special de- 
partment dawdling 
along for years, but 
stil 1 making some 
headway—man with 
the idea of advertis- 
ing; two years and 
$100,000 gone, before 
dawn _ was visible. 
Nothing remarkable 
about it—nothing 
anybody couldn’t do. 
Not a_ miraculous, 


lucky strike, but suc- =f 


cess built upon known 
lines. Proof that a 
good product with 
good management, 
time, capital and ad- 
vertising will bring 
success, if the cash 
and courage hold out. 

I felt distinctly re- F 
lieved and the feeling { 
was made complete 4 
by Mr. Denton’s an- g 





Your Stomach Can Digest 
These Fish Bones— 


But Cannot Digest These Bristles 


Gives You sare to swatiow a fishbone, 
doesn Vit? Yee mach ou ‘kly dissolves the Mr. 
fishbone and all is 


Neted Deses end Supers fave desovent wt to lennon 
ahbrush bristle «the cause of thousands of cams of 
sporndantie acute imhaestions and other sntestinal 


RUBBERSET 


sion is always his, 
He can think of more 
schemes in half an 
hour than we can 
carry out in six 
months. That is the 
reason he can spend 
so much time with 
his horses and dogs.” 
Albright’s of- 
fice, by the way, 
opens off of Mr. 
Denton’s, and prom- 
inent among its fur- 
nishings were numer- 
ous silver trophy cups 
and a large and re- 
splendent parrot, with 
conversational _ tend- 
encies well developed 
—Mr. Albright him- 
self being discreetly 
absent. 

So far as I could 
see, up to this time, 
there had been noth- 
ing remarkable or un- 








swer to my next 
question: “How long 
was it before the red 
figures disappeared 
from the brush balance-sheet? 
How long before the profits paid 
for all the advertising and began 
to pile up on the other side? 

“About five or six years. Sales 
increased tremendously, and I 
couldn’t understand why Mr. Al- 
bright was not quite happy about 
it, until I consulted the treasurer. 
He reminded me that it took the 
profit on an awful lot of brushes 
to pay advertising bills of $100,- 
000 a year—which is about what 
we have had after the first two 
years.” 


GRIMLY POINTED AD OF 
SEVERAL YEARS SINCE 


usual in  Rubberset 
advertising. The copy 
was good, the selec- 
tion of media as 
wise as is common, the persis- 
tence well maintained, so I asked 
for possible distribution methods 
out of the ordinary. Nothing 
doing—salesmen, samples, display 
cases, missionaries to call on re- 
tailers and turn over order to 
jobbers; printed matter, liberal 
margin of profit to jobbers and 
dealers—and continuously a 
square deal to everybody. Just 
the same old, time-tried, infallible 
stuff—if you have money enough 
and nerve enough to keep at it. 
About the time I thought the 
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Primitive Message 


the simple truth to simple minds in 
the simplest possible way. There is 
much of the primitive in us all today, 
Nichols-Finn get the message across by 
presenting, the single Dominant Idea of 
a business simply, directly, forcefully. 


NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


"Fae Indian sign-language conveyed 
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interview was painlessly over, I 
asked about toothbrushes and 
got the best story of the day. 
Said Mr. Denton: “We began 
to make toothbrushes in quan- 
tities several months before we 
offered them for sale. By the 
time we had about a million on 
hand, I asked Mr. Albright if he 
meant to sell them or, keep them 
as souvenirs, and he said: ‘We’re 
going to have fun with them. 
You remember how hard it was 
to get jobbers and dealers to stock 
the shaving-brushes? They all 


ER: 
a br nh at your on risk You bay 
SET at ours the 
ey RU BRERS SET Brush loses Testhen from 
its — rubber base, aoa new brush 


Your Brash trosbles end when you ote 
ustomers will want to bay 
oe RL BBERSET Brusha You make « 
; oodly profit every time you sell a 

RUBBERSET Brish—you make @& 

trade as long as you use them in “@ 


sell you 


the shop 
aneat Supply House will 
UB Lather Brushes, or write 
1” 


TO SUGGEST TO AN INFLUENTIAL AND 
TALKATIVE CITIZEN THE RIGHT ANSWER 
IF ASKED ABOUT “MAKES 


told us to go create a demand 
first, and then they’d buy. So 
that’s what we are going to do 
on the toothbrush.’ About four 
days before our double-page 
spreads were due on the news- 
stands, the circulars to dealers 
were released and our salesmen 
were provided with samples and 
prices. 

“The ads appeared, and then the 
storm broke. We were deluged 
with orders by mail, by wire, by 
‘phone and from dealers in per- 
son. Our million brushes disap- 
peared like snow in the sun and 
for the next year we were any- 
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where from a_ thousand to 
ten thousand gross behind our 
orders. 

“We had the satisfaction of 
telling one very large Western 
jobber, who had made us work 
hard and long to get Rubberset 
shaving-brushes into his _ stock, 
that he not only could not have 
one cent of concession in price 
no matter what the size of his 
order, but that we couldn’t guar- 
antee delivery in six months any- 
way. 

“Complaints were many and 
violent, and we were told we had 
lost a lot of business, because we 
advertised before we had distribu- 
tion. We can appreciate the 
viewpoint of the dealer who will 
not stock before he feels the de- 
mand and we can understand his 
irritation when the demand 
swamps him before he is stocked. 
Both of us are between the devil 
and the deep sea—but when both 
maker and dealer come fully to 
realize the power of good adver- 
tising, everybody will be happy. 
The satisfaction of just once 
drastically demonstrating this 
has been worth to us all the sales 
we may have lost.” 

It is a certainty that dealers 
would have stocked Rubberset 
toothbrushes in advance of the 
demand, if they had been asked to 
do so. The value of the Rub- 
berset trade-mark had been dem- 
onstrated. Dealers now would buy 
any sort of brush the company 
offered—would buy confidently 
and safely, because the great buy- 
ing public has learned by adver- 
tising and experience that the 
Rubberset mark means reliability 
and excellence. 

This brings me, like a pup chas- 
ing his own tail, to the beginning 
of my story. The Rubberset 
patent expired some years ago, 
since when many _ brush-makers 
have used rubber as a binder for 
bristles and the Rubberset com- 
pany must perforce depend upon 
its trade-mark alone for protec- 
tion. 

Other makers described their 
product as “set in rubber,” “rub- 
ber bound,” “Rubber Vulc” and 
so forth and the Rubberset Com- 
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11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


HARLES KUEHN, 
recently of the Advertising 
Department, Packard 


Motor Car Company, 1s 
now a member of the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Ine. 
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pany promptly invoked the protec- 
tion of the trade-mark law. 

The opinion handed down by 
Justice Haight, of the United 
States District Court of New 
Jersey, gives a sweeping and 
eminently just victory, not only 
to the Rubberset Company, but to 
advertising. Judge Haight says 
that it is well settled that: “Words 
which are not in themselves a 
valid trade-mark, may, by associa- 
tion with the goods of a particular 


manufacturer, acquire a second- 
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the particular goods is entitled to 
the reputation or good will which 
they have acquired and the pub- 
lic is entitled to the means of 
distinguishing between them and 
other goods.” 
Judge Haight, referring to the 
decision of Vice - Chancellor 
Howell, in the Rubber Bound 
Brush Co. case, to the effect that 
the word “Rubberset” had ac- 
quired such a secondary signifi- 
cation, Says: 
“T unhesitatingly concur in his 
finding and conclude, 





Three Courts 
fave said it: 


is the marking 


MAY YEARS AGO we began the 
manufacture of Shaving Brushes, 
Paint Brushes, and Varnish B 


under the 
Grin. ccthag of herd vukanteed robes, B 
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if 





which must not be imitated! 
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RURBERSET COMPANY, NEW ARK, NEW JERSEY 


on the facts in this 
case, that it has ac- 
quired such a second- 
ary meaning, not only 
among manufactur- 
ers, but among deal- 
ers and the general 
public. The evidence 
furnishes many in- 
stances to support 
this conclusion, which 
of necessity are iso- 
lated but neverthe- 
less, I think, repre- 
sentative. In fact, 
knowing as we do 
the effect of modern 
advertising, it would 
be difficult, indeed, 
when the character 
and extent of the ad- 
vertising which the 
plaintiff has carried 
on is considered, to 
escape the conclusion 
that the word ‘Rub- 
berset’ as applied to 
brushes has come to 











COPY NOW RUNNING TO CASH IN ON A RECENT DECISION 


ary signification differing from 
their primary meaning and de- 
noting the product of that manu- 
facturer, and when this is made 
to appear their use in that sense 
will be protected by restraining 
the use of the words by others 
in such a way as to amount to a 
fraud or deception on the public 
and to cause injury to those to 
whose employment of them a spe- 
cial meaning has become attached, 
upon the principle which under- 
lies the law pertaining to trade- 
marks, that the manufacturer of 


mean brushes manu- 
factured by the plain- 
tiff.” 

The registration of 
a trade-mark at the Patent Office 
does no more than supply evi- 
dence that it was in use at that 
date. It does not even establish 
priority of use and gives no con- 
clusive proprietary rights. 

A patent affords doubtful pro- 
tection, and only for a limited 
time. 

But the great, irresistible force 
of advertising does entrench a 
trade-mark beyond all possibility 
of successful piratical attack—and 
furthermore it is the only thing 
that will. 
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4227 more children were 
registered in the 
Brooklyn Public Schools 
on Oct. 28 last, than in 
all Manhattan. 


This indicates how many 
new homes there are in 
Brooklyn. 


And where there are new 
homes there are new 
needs. 


Brooklyn papers dominate 
in these homes, the 
Standard Union leading 
in circulation both daily 
and Sunday. 
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Pullman Company to 


Advertise 


Famous Corporation Has Decided 
That It Has a Number of 
Things to “Sell” to the Public— 
Some of the Talking Points to 
Be Used—May Be Forerunner of 
Other Similar Advertising. 

HE Ruthuen Company has 
fallen in line and is going to 
advertise to win good will. The 
campaign will be similar in char- 
acter to that of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

pany, and will start in September 

in general magazines and leading 
newspapers. 

In commenting on the campaign 
an official of the company said, “It 
is purely a good-will campaign, 
to educate the public as to the 
organization, safety and scope of 
Pullman service. For example, 
the average tourist traveling to a 
point over three railroads must 
make as many changes. With 
Pullman service, however, he 
ceases to be a respecter of rail- 
road detail and can enjoy unin- 
terrupted service. Again a great 
many persons are not aware of 
the extent of Pullman service. To 
some, the term ‘Pullman’ means 
only a sleeping-car. Then again, a 
great many are not aware that 
dining-cat service is the service 
of the individual railroad rather 
than that of the Pullman Com- 
pany. And there are many im- 
portant, yet unobservable and un- 
appreciated details on which the 
public are to be educated.” 

The action of this $12,000,000 
corporation is the subject of con- 
siderable discussion among Chi- 
cago advertising men, following, 
as it does on the heels of the edi- 
torial in the June 8th issue of 
Printers’ Ink. This editorial 
pointed out how this and several 
other ten-million-dollar and over 
corporations could profitably em- 
ploy advertising. The impression 
prevails that the entrance of the 
Pullman Company into advertis- 
ing ranks marks another era in 
advertising, and that the next 
decade will see an increasing use 
of advertising by our big corpo- 
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rations for the purpose of mold- 
ing and holding public opinion. 
The account is peing handled by 
Husband & Thomas, of Chicago, 


E. B. Wilson to Be ,e Advertisll 
Agent 


Edwin Bird Wilson, since 1909 ad- 
vertising manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, announced on 
August 22nd that he would go into 
business for himself as an advertising 
agent. He has incorporated under the 
name of Edwin Bird Wiison, Inc. Mr, 
Wilson has been responsible for the 
advertising of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, including the extensive campaign 
in the interests of the American 
Bankers Association travelers’ cheques 
(“A. B. A.” cheques). 

He will retain the account of the 
Bankers Trust Company and will con- 
tinue to co-operate in handling the cam- 
paign for the Liberty National Bank, 
New York. He has arranged for a 
number of other general and financial 
accounts. 

Previous to 1909 he was for six years 
advertising manager of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


Spencer Leaves “Sun” for 
“Tribune” 


T. B. Spencer, for the past several 
years advertising manager of The Sun 
and The Evening Sun, of New York, 
has resigned to take the advertising 
management of the New York Tribune. 
The change takes effect September Ist. 

W. G. Woodward, whom Mr. Spen- 
cer succeeds, will become national ad- 
vertising manager, under the direction 
of the new chief. A number of other 
Sun men have joined the Tribune, 
in the business and editorial depart- 
ments, since the combination with the 
ress. 


New 


“Today’s Magazine’s” 
Appointments 


William A. Sturgis has been appoint- 
ed Western advertising manager of To- 
day’s Magazine. The present Western 
managers, Howse & Little Company, will 
continue to represent the magazine until 
November 15, receiving co-operation 
from Mr. Sturgis. 

Robert H. Andrews, formerly New 
England manager, has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager, with head- 
quarters in New York. Walter L. Biery, 
formerly of the New York staff, succeeds 
him as New England manager. 


New York “Herald” Reduces 
Price 
Hereafter the New York Herald will 
sell in New York and the Metropolitan 
district for one cent, instead of three. 
All morning papers in the city now 
have the uniform price of one cent. 
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Street Traffic More Congested 
Than at Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York. 


A few hours in Bridgeport and 
I had viewed carefully authenti- 
cated figures that were colossal ; 
of products, wages, workers, 
growth of population, high stand- 
ards of living, and such industrial 
activities as are known nowhere 
else in America. 


The Bridgeport figures in money 
were simply beyond my compre- 
hension—like the measurements 
of distances between planets. I 
knew they were so—yet could not 
grasp their full significance. 


The greatness of Bridgeport 
was driven into my faculties more 
by the sense of sight—the sight 
of traffic more congested than at 
the corner of Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
Street, more crowded than any 
street crossings of The Loop Dis- 
trict in Chicago and that made 
the winding ways of Washington 
Street in Boston look deserted by 
comparison. 


The girls in the factories favor 
Fords and plenty of them. Me- 
chanics run from Overlands to 
Cadillacs. Foremen, managers, 
and executives seem to commence 
at Twin Sixes. 


Many mechanics are paid from 


double to treble what similar skill 
can elsewhere command. 


And the overlords of it all have 
figured ahead—a good many years 
ahead. The present situation 
seems safe for six years, and de- 
velopments are likely that will 
extend it far beyond that time. 


While the Savings Banks are 
bulging, the merchandise man 
will tell you most of the money 
is being spent in Bridgeport’s re- 
tail stores. The merchants’ worry 
is not to hustle the turn-over, but 
to get shipments of goods fast 
enough to supply demands. 


If, on an advertising campaign, 
only one eastern city were to be 
used in addition to the metropoli- 
tan centres that city should be 


BRIDGEPORT 
Connecticut 


and it’s all covered thoroughly by 
the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 


(BSome space buyers refuse to be “doped with data and 
stupefied with statistics,’ so here’s simply the essence of the 


thing—Bridgeport’s Payroll Has INCREASED a 


Million Dollars a Week ! 
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Magazine 


Announces 





























the opening of its Western 
Branch advertising office and 


the appointment of 


William A. Sturgis 


as Western Advertising Manager 


() UR present Western Managers, Howse & 
LitTLe Company, who have so ably served 


TODAY’S for the past nine years will continue in 
their present capacity to November fifteenth, and 


until then Mr. Sturgis will co-operate with them. 
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Announces 


the following appointments: 


Robert H. Andrews 


as Eastern Advertising Manager 
formerly New England Manager 


now located in New York 


Walter L. Biery 


as New England Manager 


formerly of the New York staff 


now located in Boston 
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Every advertising agent has 
helped urge en to stock 
up because of a soon-to-appear 
advertising campaign, directed 
at the consumer. 


Every agent will therefore be 
particularly interested in our 
present campaign, in the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune 
and Detroit Free Press, because 
every advertisement says some- 
thing like this: 


“Then rely upon your advertising agent. 
He can show you how to get closer to 
your jobbers, your retailers, your whole 
field of farm and village customers and 
prospective customers with an advertising 
campaign in The Farm Journal.” 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Hudson’s News-posters Keep Sales- 
men’s Fighting Spirits Up 


Pictures of Hudson Cars in Interesting Roles Mingled with Illustrations 
of Other Events 


LMOST every big sales man- 

ager now sends out some 
form of sales news. It is neces- 
sary to keep the enthusiasm of 
salesmen sharpened to a_ sales 
cutting edge. The salesman who 
is continually upon the firing-line 
wears off the cutting edge faster 
than a barber dulls a razor, and 
unless there is something from 
the home office to keep putting 
this edge back on, the salesman 
is going to go stale pretty soon. 


tins (sometimes only just a daily 
or weekly letter and sometimes a 
daily magazine) are full of new 
selling thoughts. 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, for instance, tells 
the men stories of sales, how 
they were made and the difficulties 
overcome. The successes only are 
emphasized. Failures never. Ev- 
ery bulletin is full of encourage- 
ment, full of things done. 

The Hudson Motor Car Com- 
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Hudson cars possess an ‘exclusive feature of 
supremacy—the Super-Six motor. At one bound 
it added 80 per cent to. the efficiency of our 
finest Six. 








POSTERS HUNG WHERE THE PASSING PUBLIC COULD SEE THEM 


In fact, most salesmen return 
to their offices at the end of each 
day pretty much “dulled” and 
pretty much in need of “resharp- 
ening” from constantly rubbing 
against the emery-wheels of hard 
prospects. 

The sales bulletin, therefore, 
has become almost as necessary 
as salesmen. These sales bulle- 
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pany, in its “Hudson Triangle,” 
has been doing just this for a long 
time. It was necessary, to keep 
the men on their toes. 

The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany does it, not only in its regu- 
lar house-organ, but also in its 
sales bulletin, in its truck digest, 
and in two or three other bulle- 
tins sent to its men. 
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Such companies as the National 
Cash Register Co., the American 
Multigraph Sales Company, the 
Addressograph Company—in fact, 
most of the big ones—have been 
giving this assistance to their men. 

But that was where most of 
them stopped—giving it to the 
men. Not many of them have 
attempted to go much further. 

The Hudson Motor people, how- 
ever, have recently been putting 
a lot of this information into a 
form which has enabled salesmen 
to pass it on to the public. 

The medium used is a big week- 
ly news picture-poster, 25 x 30 
inches, designed for showing in 
sales-windows and anywhere else 
the salesmen can get them hung 
up. 

PICTURES ARE OF TIMELY INTEREST 


These posters are all printed in 
two colors, in bold striking ef- 
fects, and are made up mostly of 


Hudson news pictures. During 
the last month or so, national 
and international news features 


have been injected to add a wider 
interest, but the main feature has 
always been the news side of the 
Hudson product. 

Racing pictures, cross-country 
tours, scenic views with news in- 
terest, and everything which can 
be twisted into a news feature 
for the Hudson. For instance, 
Harry Lauder following the kil- 
tied band on its Detroit parade 
in a Hudson was_ considered 
worth a photograph 7% x 13 
inches on one of the posters. An- 
other feature photographed equal- 
ly large was the use of the Hud- 
son by the American and Mexi- 
can officials at their El Paso con- 
ference, the reproduction, of 
course, showing the Americans 
and Mexicans in a machine. 

When the big German U-boat 
arrived at Baltimore it was just 
about arriving also on the posters, 
in a large reproduction, at all of 
the 5,000 or more windows then 
displaying these Hudson posters. 
The U-boat picture, of course, 
was only one of the five large 
ones on the poster. The other 
photographs reproduced were 
purely Hudson. 

Other news features reproduced 
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large on these posters, one each 
week, were a view of the U. §. 
torpedo-boat destroyer Worden, 
taken from an aeroplane; the 
launching of the destroyer 
Wilkes; the blowing up of a 
French anchored balloon by a 
big German air-fighter, and other 
similar “eye-catchers.” 

These posters are put up in the 
windows of all of the company’s 
dealers and subdealers all over 
this country and Canada. They 
are also put up in the windows of 
stores, hotels, banks and any 
other place the salesmen can get 
permission to put them up. 

An effort has been made to get 
enough news into the feature to 
give them a value somewhat sim- 
ilar to the several “news service” 
picture stunts now being sold to 
merchants. The posters are 
mostly Hudson and not many 
stores are willing to give space 
to them, but it was early found 
that owners of the machine who 
had windows were much more 
likely to be interested, and in 
fact some of them asked for the 
posters. One bank, in a large 
Western city, asked that the 
posters be put up, and a special 
frame was made and put up in 
the bank and the posters changed 
every week. 

Another agent, whose salesroom 
was pretty well out toward the 
edge of the city, found a vacant 
space of several feet on the cor- 
ner of a big department-store 
downtown. The _ building re- 
quired strength at the corner, so 
the window couldn’t go around 
the corner. The dealer asked 
permission to make a_weather- 
proof frame for the corner and 
to put the posters in there every 
week. He put up the argument 
that people would stop to look at 
the posters and then would look 
into the windows. The argument 
“sold the goods” and the frame 
was made double, putting one 
poster on each side of the corner, 
right in the heart of the city. 

These posters are, of course, 
read by the salesmen with espe- 
cial interest, when they see crowds 
standing at the window reading 
them, and the salesmen not only 
absorb new enthusiasm from the 
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From the Best Ad Number 
of Advertising &Seling 


Use POWER if you have 


anything to sell the 
ower plant field. It 
Solage remarkable 
returns. Case after 
case can be cited. 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 10th Ave. and 86th St., 
New York City; the others are Engineering & Mining Journal, Engineering 
News, American Machinist and Coal Age. All members of the A. B. C. 
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N EVERY Phila- ii S 
delphia home \\ iy 
where the buying 
power is measured 
by an income large 
enough to be taxed 
you will find the 
Public Ledger. It 
is the family news- 
paper of Philadel- 











f pes Ledgers are the links that rivet the 
attention of the Main Line suburbs and 
Philadelphia’s West Side on the city’s com~ 
mercial center. Morning and evening, 
180,000 strong, the two ledgerscommand Phil- 
adelphia’s concentrated purchasing power. 





HILADELPHIA’S 

artisan homes are the 
Evening Ledger’s strong- 
hold. In circulation and 
in selling power _ the 
paper is making phe- 
nomenal gains and 
bringing increasing  re- 
turns to advertisers. 
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posters each week, but they get 
the habit of passing it along, not 
only by showing the posters in 
the window, but by talking about 
the news features illustrated to 
their prospects. : 

The posters also are mailed by 
some of the dealers and salesmen 
to lists of prospects. 


HOW A SIMILAR PLAN MIGHT BE 
USED ELSEWHERE 


This same plan can be used in 
almost any line of business. There 
is almost no business without 
news features. 

You may say that the manu- 
facturer of a big punch-press, for 
instance, would have a hard time 
making news out of his product, 
but if you cast about a little you 
will see big news—punch-presses 
are making munitions, and are 
making every kind of thing used 
in war. and industry. 

The humble Ingersoll watch, for 
instance, is on the firing-line on 
the battlefields. Motorcycles and 
even bicycles are carrying mes- 
sages on the battlefield. The 
ordinary emery-grinder is doing its 
part in industry. The war, 


though, is not the only news con- 
nection with manufactured prod- 
ucts, either, for every day things 
are happening in the use of every 
kind of product, which if thrown 
up onto a big poster and sent out 


to salesmen or dealers, would 
very promptly get flattened out 
against the inside of the big plate- 
glass facing the thousands of 
passersby. 

And when you multiply the 
number of people who pass a 
United Cigar Store, for instance, 
by the number of United Cigar 
Stores there are to pass, you get 
into population figures which 
assume large proportions. Hard- 
ware stores and grocery stores are 
simply United Cigar Stores poorly 
located, and the poor location, not 
always so poor either, is made up 
by the multiplication of the times 
they are located. Drug stores, 
especially, are well located, and a 
poster featuring anything sold in 
a drug store, like a safety-razor 
on some kingly “mug,” would, if 
properly executed and_ repro- 
duced, get flattened against plate- 





glass windows that would face 
nearly half the population of the 
country in a week. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has used’ a somewhat 
similar idea in an entirely differ- 
ent way. It was found that large 
bromide enlargements of its mag- 
azine advertisements got the inter- 
est of salesmen where ordinary 
press-proofs didn’t budge them. 


COPY ENLARGEMENTS PAY 


These posters they also very 
quickly got into the habit of put- 
ting into a frame under glass and 
putting where they could be seen. 
Sometimes there would be five or 
six of these ads, covering as many 
months, all in the dealers’ win- 
dows at the same time, making a 
background for a display of ma- 
chines. Even when taken out of 
the windows, most of the big 
posters “stayed put,” for they got 
into frames hung on the walls of 
the salesrooms. 

These posters had several good 
features: They interested the 
salesmen and got them to read 
the magazine advertising by be- 
ing big enough to insist on being 
seen and by staying right in front 
of them until they accomplished 
their purpose. They also had a 
similar effect on passersby. It also 
happened that most of these pos- 
ters showed also where this ad- 
vertisement appeared, and many 
people who had not seen the ad- 
vertisement itself gave to the 
company the prestige it deserved 
from its advertising. 

The biggest feature of all, of 
course, was the fact that these 
posters tied up to the dealer the 
advertising that was done in the 
newspapers and magazines. 

The news-posters serve a simi- 
lar purpose. A man passing a 
Hudson salesroom may not notice 
whether it is a Hudson or a 
Chalmers salesroom, but if the 
poster gets his eye and he stops 
for a second or two to see what 
it is, he will know without any 
doubt whose salesroom it is. Also 
the man who sees a safety-razor 
news-picture in a drug-store win- 
dow will be pretty apt to know 
that those safety-razors ate on 
sale in that drug store. 





Domino’s “Save 


the Fruit Crop” 


Campaign 
American Sugar in Nation-wide Advertising to Popularize Brand by 
Indirection 


By Paul 


HE American Sugar Refin- 

ing Company has inaugu- 
rated a nation-wide campaign of 
advertising with the country’s 
abundant fruit crop as a back- 
ground. Here is immense pro- 
duction of one of the most tooth- 
some, wholesome and nourishing 
foods a large proportion of which 
is wasted for want of conserva- 
tion; and conservation of practi- 
cally every bushel of it might be 
accomplished by a little fore- 
thought, a moderate amount of 
intelligent effort—plus “Domino” 
r “H & E” sugar, as the argu- 
ment runs. 

The reasoning under and be- 
hind this indirect appeal is inter- 
esting and worth following. It 
is observed that America is the 
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COPY THAT SHOWS THE BROAD BASE OF THE NEW APPEAL 
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Findlay 


greatest fruit-producing country 
in the world. Almost every lus- 
cious thing known to horticulture 
is grown in prodigal abundance 
in some locality under the influ- 
ence of our wondrously varied 
soil and climate—and we are 
wantonly wasteful of it in faulty 
garnering, imperfect transporta- 
tion, careless immediate consump- 
tion and inadequate preservation. 

It is said to be a fact that the 
complete conservation of our fruit 
crops would offset the cost of 
feeding Belgium—and maybe even 
other distressed peoples. It is 
stated to be demonstrable that 
the present price of sugar, which 
is higher than for some twenty- 
five years or more, affects the cost 
of a quart-jar of fruit an average 
of less than one cent, 
hence the impression 
that sugar-cost mili- 
tates against the ad- 
mitted economy of 
the home or commer- 
cial cannery is unten- 
able. 

But there are other 
things not as_ yet 
hinted in the adver- 
tising. It is said that 
the world-demand for 
foodstuffs of all 
kinds is about to be- 
come more insistent 
and that prices are 
bound to respond to 
such conditions. Thus, 
every can of fruit 
put away by the 
housewife is going to 
serve as an intrench- 
ment against inevit- 
ably higher living 
costs. 

This should cer- 
tainly seem reason- 
able when we think 
of the prospective de- 
mand for meats, 





STABILIZED 


Collier’s subscription list of 776,000 among a 
total circulation of 918,000 is larger than that of 
any other weekly or general monthly magazine 
in America, and 86% of these subscriber-families 
take Collier’s for two years or more, in the 
following proportions: 


2 1-3 years (120 weeks) . . . ... «. 55% 
ee eee ne eee ee 
1 ek 4 ree Se 

TOTAL, two years or more. . . 86% 


Circulation stability--the same readers week after week— 
is the advertiser’s best assurance against waste—his best 
assurance of reaching the same people often enough to make. 
them buy his goods by name and trade-mark. 


Collier’s Trade-marked Circulation provides a greater meas- 
ure of*such stability than any other magazine of similar appeal 
—a fact of vital importance for constructive advertisers. 


Total Circu- 
lation 


918,000 


Subscriptions _ 
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——_— 


ANationalPaper Service 


We have often been asked in 
what way we differ from ordinary 
paper houses. We are exclusive 
manufacturers’ agents for the 
largest plants in the United States. 


We sell direct to the consumer a 
wide and varied line of paper. 
We are the only concern in a 
position to render our customers 
personal on-the-ground service re- 
gardless of where they may be 
located or what they want to buy 
in the paper line. 





Bermingham and Seaman represen- 
tatives are picked men. They hold 
their positions because they are able 
to save money for our customers and 
in that way get the business. Their 
help and suggestions have helped 
pay many a printing bill—why not 
use them, too? 


Send us your printing specifications 
and we will gladly and promptly sub- 
mit dummies and suggestions with- 
out obligation to you. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago - New York 
i i Milwaukee 
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grains and all other foodstuffs by 
non-producers, and consider the 
vast areas of normally productive 
territory which have not produced 
and which will not produce for 
some time to come. And, if that is 
sound reasoning, this company is 
laying up material for a much 
more effective campaign next 
year than this. For if living 
costs do continue to advance, 
the appeal to the home canner 
will be even more effective next 
year than this one. And this ap- 
peal will work both ways with in- 
creasing force—to promote great- 
er conservation of resources and 


brought out in portions of the 
newspaper copy. 

The copy itself, which is run- 
ning in newspapers over most of 
the country, is well designed to 
link up fruits, wholesome foods, 
economy, conservation and “Dom- 
ino” sugar. This may be seen 
from the following excerpts from 
the headlines and text of the ads: 
“America’s Wasted Fruit Would 
Feed Belgium”; “Our Stupendous 
Waste of Fruit Costs Millions”; 
“Our Waste of Fruit a National 
Crime”; and “Tons Upon Tons of 
Fruit Perish—You Pay for Every 
Ounce.” The text sets forth the al- 





A RICHLY COLORED CAR-CARD THAT TELLS ITS TALE AT A GLANCE 


constantly increasing consump- 
tion of Domino sugar. 

Viewing conditions from this 
angle, it seems as if the company 
were looking as much to the long 
future as to the immediate pres- 
ent, and building firmly for years 
to come. 

And it is noteworthy that the 
appeal, the indirection of the ar- 
gument, is worked out on very 
broad lines. For, while “Dom- 
ino” is played up in the advertis- 
ing with proper persistence, every- 
body who knows -about sugar 
knows that other sugars can be 
used; hence the company is tak- 
ing chances on such share of 
business as may result inferen- 
tially and by virtue of the 
good will of its distributors. 
Again, the value and economy of 
commercially canned fruits are 


legations that: “While people 
starve abroad—while our cost of 
living mounts steadily—we let mil- 
lions of bushels of fruit perish an- 
nually”; “This is a bumper year 
everywhere for all manner -of 
fruit... Before a big part... 
has been allowed to spoil unused 
... you can buy the choicest fruits 
at surprisingly low prices... It 
is the chance... to save... buy 
liberally . . . next winter you will 
appreciate the economy”; “The 
canners are doing their share to 
save our fruit ... do your share 
by putting up plenty ... pre- 
serves, jams and jellies”; “The 
Government entreats housewives 
to save the crop... it will help to 
reduce your table expenses be- 
sides providing healthful food for 
your family all winter”; “Every 
household should put~- up fruit 
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. food prices steadily rising... 
don’t blame somebody else for 
high food prices”; “The house- 
wives of America let tons of fruit 
spoil every year . . . would sup- 
ply millions of tables with whole- 
some, inexpensive food. This 
thriftless habit costs the nation a 
stupendous sum—you pay your 
share in higher prices.” 

Of course, every ad runs in a 
strong recommendation that the 
housewife use Domino (or H & 
E) brand sugar; and the second- 
ary brand is subordinated in the 
display so the newer brand will 
be impressed on the mind of the 
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such as to bring out the peaches, 
pears, apples, etc., in their natu- 
rally luscious appearance, and in 
many of the iegends on _ these 
cards there is even greater indi- 
rection of appeal than in the 
newspaper copy. For example: 
One illustrates natural fruits on 
one end of the card with the 
words “Good Fruit” overlaid 
thereon. On the other end cer- 
tain jars and glasses of fruits and 
jellies appear, and these are over- 
laid with “Good Preserves.” The 
reference to Domino is carried 
simply by the 5-lb. carton of the 
sugar which appears between the 





Free the Maheges Trademmes 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP! 


A prominent paper states that the present 
¥ price of sugar adds ONLY ONE CENT a jar 
- to the cost over other years —therefore— 


PRESERVE MORE FRUIT 
THIS YEAR 
| THAN EVER BEFORE! 








A STORE-CARD DIPLOMATICALLY QUOTING A PIECE FROM A TRADE-PAPER 


buyer. The thought undoubtedly 
is to implant permanent demand 
for the Domino without losing 
sight of the older, well-known 
brand too rapidly. Emphasis is 
laid on the fact that Domino is 
cane sugar, and that emphasis 
utilizes the prevalent popular 
preference for cane. 

Emphasis is laid on the alleged 
quick-dissolving properties of 
Domino, and this will be justified 
in the results which will follow 
the use of what is called “fruit 
fine” granulated in preserving. 
Hence, the allegations undoubt- 
edly will be made good with the 
housewife. 

The newspaper work is backed 
up and strengthened by a series 
of unusually well-executed and 
strikingly attractive cards in the 
street-cars and subway trains. 
The color-work on these cards is 


two pictures. Another card shows 
a gas range whereon kettles are 
steaming and baskets of various 
handsome fruits are shown 
round about as if on the kitchen 
table. In the middle foreground 
appear a bag and a carton of 
Domino sugar—no other refer- 
ence to the goods advertised. 

A very happy and taking sug- 
gestion is the following from one 
of the cards: “When preserving, 
the fruit is selected with care. Se- 
lect the sugar with equal care”’— 
and the illustrations of fruit and 
sugar do the rest. This hint is 
certain to impress every careful 
housewife; and, since every wo- 
man who takes the trouble to can 
fruit is a careful woman, the hint 
will be apt to get across with 
every woman who is induced by 
the card to “obey that impulse.” 

The legend, “Kept clean by . 
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cartons and ... non-sifting bags 
packed at the refinery” is another 
strong appeal to the careful 
housekeeper. 

The consumer work is backed 
up by skilfully constructed copy 
in the grocery trade-papers. Here 
the simplicity and consequent 
economy of packaged sugars is 
dwelt upon, an appeal which will 
have great weight with progres- 
sive tradesmen who realize that 
there is great cost and considera- 
ble waste attached to the pack- 
aging of sugar in the store. 


Publishers Urge Trial of 
Engravers 


Representatives of newspapers, trade- 
journals and magazines appeared before 
District Attorney Swann on Wednes- 
day, August 16th, in reference to the 
indictment against eight members of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade of 
New York, who are alleged to have 
entered into a combination in restraint 
of trade. They are charged with a vio- 
lation of the Donnelly law. 

The publishers urged the District At- 
torney to push the case ong ee 9 
saying that it was evidently impossible 
to settle the matter out of court. It 


was stated that if the engravers had a 
right thus to raise their prices exor- 
bitantly, producers of other supplies 
could do likewise. In this event, the 
very life of the small publishing busi- 
ness would be threatened. 

Victor Ridder, of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, stated that the en- 
gravers in failing to carry out their 
o— to stop practices which Judge 

wann believed to be illegal, had 
broken their agreement. Mr. Ridder 
thought that the defendants should be 
brought to trial as soon as possible. 

The District Attorney affirmed his 
belief that the engravers had violated 
the law. He said that George Gordon 
Battle, until recently attorney for the 
engravers, had resigned because they 
had refused to rescind the questionable 
agreement. Mr. Swann is of the opin- 
ion that the engravers are misguided 
and are not intentionally violating the 
law. He is hopeful of getting them to 
abolish the agreement and re-establish 
open competition before the trial comes 
up in October. 


Nagle Partner in W. F. Long 
Company 

A. F. Nagle, Jr., has been made 
vice-president of the W. F. Long Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
with offices in New York and Chicago. 
This company has appointed C. D. How 
Western manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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“Tody” Hamilton Dead 


“Tody” Hamilton, the greatest of all 
press-agents, died in altimore on 
August 16, aged 69 years. Previous. to 
1881, when he went with Barnum & 
Bailey, he had been a New York re- 
porter, owner of four publications and 
ad made and lost a fortune in specu- 
lation. 

His fame rested on his work with 
Barnum & Bailey. He was the origina- 
tor of the modern flamboyant circus 
oster, which depends so largely on al- 
iterative phrases, in writing which he 
was a master. 

This account of the best piece of 
press-agency that he ever put over, told 
in his own words, is taken from the 
New York Times: 

“‘We were in London at the time, and 
I heard that the woman who molded 
statues out of butter objected to being 
classified as a freak, although she was 
in that department of the show. She 
was a_ respectable little body, very 
fussy about the respect which should 
be accorded her as a solid member of 
the lower middle class. I learned that 
others were dissatisfied, too, and 
thought that Mr. Barnum should be ap- 
prised of the fact. 

“I encouraged the freaks to protest, 
as a matter of fair play. I communi- 
cated the state of their feelings to the 
London newspapers. The freaks held a 
meeting and protested once more that 
they were being unjustly looked down 
0 


n. 
“We appealed to the British people 
for a better name than freak, and final- 
ly-a Canon of the English Church sug- 


gested ——-. It was accepted, al- 
though he must have failed to see that 
I had already referred to the wonders 
as the ‘peerless prodigies of physical 
phenomenons.’ The freak signs were 
taken down. The news of the protest 
spread all over England and the Con- 
tinent and was cabled to this side of 
the water. It awakened interest in the 
breasts of all who thought that they 
were not receiving the respect due their 
station.” 


Sulcer Vice-president of 
Agency 

Henry D. Sulcer has succeeded Royce 
P. Eckstorm as vice-president of Vander- 
hoof, Condict & Eckstorm, Chicago. Ira 
B. Bollinger, who for nine years was 
with the Mahin Advertising Company, 
and for the last four years has been 
office manager, has joined the staff of 
Vanderkoof, Condict & Eckstorm. The 
name of the agency will remain the 
same. 


Champion Paper Mill Changes 
Hands 


Control of the Champion Paper Com- 
pany, of Carthage, N. Y., has been 
obtained by Geo. Seaman of Chi- 
cago, J. B. Seaman of New York and 
James A. Outterson of Carthage. The 
capacity of the mill is forty tons of 
paper per day, and the price paid for 
it is said to exceed $300,000. 
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Kresge Advertises to Individ- 
ualize Stores 


_The Kresge chain of stores is to be 

hae inves by means of painted 
ulletins. In Chicago a_ preliminary 
campaign covering approximately sixty 
locations has already started. 

According to an official of the com- 
pany, investigation has proved that the 
majority of people do not know the 
difference in five and ten-cent stores, 
Usually competing stores have many 
points in common which obscure the 
identity of the individual store. In 
consequence the service of one chain 
is often confused with that of another 
and vice versa. 

Coincident with the Chicago campaign 
the company is opening a new twenty- 
five and fifty-cent store, one of the 
chain already established in other cities. 
These stores are to be opened in cities 
where they will not be in direct com- 
petition with the company’s five and 
ten-cent stores. 


Borden’s Uses Accountants’ 
Report in Copy 


The Borden Condensed Milk Com- 
pany of New York gave the amateur 
accountants in the advertising business 
a chance to show their mettle last week. 
In its advertising, designed to explain 
to the public why it was raising the 
price of milk, the company adopted the 
expedient of publishing a statement of 
Haskins & Sells, certified public ,ac- 
countants, who had made an examina- 
tion of the company’s books for a year 
ending June 30th. The percentage of 
profit on net sales by the farm-products 
division in the Eastern territory, was 
shown as being 3.25 per cent. “In en- 
deavoring to meet this situation,” the 
advertisement continues, “the manage- 
ment has thought best to adjust prices 
of those products which least affect 
the majority and which constitute the 
minor portion only of our sales.” 


Bolt Goes with Donnelley 


Byron A. Bolt has joined R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
as sales manager. He was for two 
years sales and advertising manager of 
the Free Sewing Machine Company 
of Rockford, Ill. Later he was as- 
sociated for three years with V. M. 
Johnson as secretary of the Johnson 
Advertising Corporation. More recently 
he was sales and advertising manager 
for Albert Pick Co., hotel supply 
house, of Chicago. 


New Accounts for Chicago 
Agency 

Henri, Hurst & McDonaid are now 
handling the advertising of the follow- 
ing accounts: J. Case Plow Works, 

acine; Wallis Tractor Company, 
Racine; Richardson & Boynton Fur- 
nace Co., New York; Hayes Pump & 
Planter Co., Galva, IIll., and the Wal- 
ton School of Commerce, Chicago. 
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Facts about Food 


The department by this title 
in The Designer is conducted 
by the editor, James Eaton 
Tower, a recognized author- 
ity on home economics. It 
is sane, practical and informa- 








Advertisers of fine food 
products and other articles of 
quality find The Designer’s 
300,000 subscribers progres- 
sive, discriminating and pros- 
perous. 


The Designer 
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The Church ant! 


The Churchman, of July 22nd, contains a 
remarkable article which the publishers of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE are so anxious to 
have read by every advertiser that they feel 
justified in investing in two pages of Printers’ 
Ink for that purpose. 

The vigilant advertiser is turning his attention 
to moving pictures with a view to utilizing this 
marvellous new influence to carry his trade mes- 








sage to this new audience of 13,000,000 people a 
day. That’s the number of people who attend 
photoplay theatres in the United States every 
day. 

The writer of the article, from which extracts 
are given on the opposite page, is the Rev. Orrin 
G. Cocks, secretary of the New York Federation 
of Churches, and advisory secretary of the 
National Board of Censorship. 












} oice 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is today recognized as the claridipictu 
men and women who attend the better class movitiheop 
list is being made up be sure you are reaching the 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING Ml 
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nfbhe Photoplay 


(From The Churchman, July 22) 





‘ “Skilled psychologists and educators see in the motion 
of picture an incomparable force and potentiality. 
to “Concede to the motion picture the same powers which 


are granted to the book, the painting and the event in real 
life. Let it tell its own story and sink in. It knows how to 


rs touch the heart strings, stimulate the mind, train the will 
and accomplish the result in action. It can be a true hand- 
maid to the cause of pure religion. 
” “The church needs to recognize that people require re- 
1S laxation, amusement, change and thrill. It can as little stand 
S- aside from these periods of happiness as from the solemn, 
tragic or holy moments. 
“The motion picture has demonstrated in scores of cities 
and towns that it has a more powerful hold upon the men 
than has the saloon. Liquor licenses are falling off; the 
corner saloon disappearing and sobriety in the home of work- 
ingmen supplanting the waste of character, money and 
a home life across the bar. All of which demonstrates in- 
1 cidentally that human nature is good and when it has the 

opportunity to choose between the higher and lower, all other 
y things being equal, it will choose the former. 


“Here, then, is a great new art which has laid hold of all 
classes of people. Its ethical influences are far-reaching and 
vital. Whether we desire it or not, it is here to stay. The 
part of wisdom would seem to direct that the Church co- 
| operate in its development and utilize it in every possible 
way in religious instruction and in reaching the unchurched 
masses.” 















; Hoice of this wonderful new art-industry. A million 
1 icture theatres read it every month. When your 
MPeople. PHOTOPLAY will take you into their homes. 
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An“Unheard-of 


Performance— 


Lowering the Rate 


OST favorable com- 
M ment on what they 

term an almost “un- 
heard-of” performance — 
“Lowering the Rate”’—of 
HOME LIFE, and at the 
same time Increasing the 
Service has been received 
from all sources, Agencies 
and Advertisers, since 
our announcement effective 
with the September issue. 


The flat advertising rate 
has been reduced from 
$4.00 to $3.50 per agate 
line. 


Circulation, certified by the 
Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, has been increased 
from 900,000 to 1,000,000 


subscribers in the Small 
Town Field—towns of 10,- 
000 and under. 

The Publishers were able 
to do both because of their 
very strong position in the 
Paper Market 


Regardless of the  sky- 
rocketing of high-grade 
paper prices HOME LIFE 
is supplied for over a year 
in advance stocks. 


HOME LIFE is strong in 
every way — good will— 
money in the bank—circu- 
lation and large Advertis- 
ing Patronage. 


Let me tell you more about 
HOME LIFE, 


9.0. Lccku 


Advertising Manager. 


HomeE LIFE 


1,000,000 Circulation 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
RATE Now $3.50 PER AGATE LINE 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle 
Yhicago, Ill. 

Tel. Superior 3280 


EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGD 
A. J, WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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How Advertising Cured a Nurse 
“Famine” 


Recruiting Untrained Nurses at $1.86 per Applicant 


A BOUT three years ago the 
Bridgeport Hospital, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., was entirely 
reorganized and placed under new 
management. New buildings were 
added, the medical force was in- 
creased and augmented by several 
famous consulting specialists. 
Everything was done that money 
and effort can do to put the hos- 
pital on a level with the most 
modern institutions of 
this kind in the coun- 


try. 

Nevertheless, after 
a year under the new 
régime, the hospital 
found itself handi- 
capped by the lack of 


pa 
or 


The ad man conducted an in- 
vestigation. From W. W. Jones, 
superintendent of the hospital, 
and Mrs. Oliver, in charge of the 
nurses, he learned the following 
facts: There are several kinds of 
nurses, and for the purpose 
of classification these may be 
grouped under four heads. (1) 
First and best is the woman who 
needs to support herself, who 


The White Linen Nurse— 


Gliding noiselessly from cot to cot— 


using here to bathe a fevered forehead 
there to move an injured arm—sit- 


ting through the long night watch to 


the right kind of help the sick, who call—or with deft 
nurses. Try as they fingers assisting in the white tiled oper- 
might, the sort of ating room—this 1s the White Linen 
girls who make the Nurse, conscientious, thoughtful and 
best kind of nurses kind. 
either didn’t know of ; . 

e.e ° You too can be a nurse, and we are glad to give the 
the opportunities in opportunity, to supply the traming, board and rooms, 


the new hospital, or 
were not applying if 
they did know. Most 
of the local girls who 
were taking up nurs- 
ing, investigation 
showed, were going 
either to New York 
or Boston for their 


with ample allowance for uniforms and text books, 


The Bridgeport Hospital is modern and complete in 
every detail. Skilled surgeons and physicians are on 
the staff, and at ali times we need nurses of equal ability, 


between the ages of 21 and 35. 
If you are interested m this opportumty and will 
write us, we will gladly send complete details of the 


course for your consideration. 





training. Moreover, 
local girls weren’t go- 
ing in for nursing at 
all. The local manu- 
facturing boom had 
set in about that time, 
and girls were get- 
ting very good wages in the fac- 
tories. 

One of the board of directors 
of the reorganized hospital was 
D. H. Warner, vice-president and 
general manager of the Warner 
Brothers Company. He decided 
that because advertising had been 
found valuable in helping: to sell 
his company’s corsets, it might be 
able to get nurses for the hos- 
pital. So he called in his adver- 
tisng manager and together they 
discussed the situation. 


Bridgeport 
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The Bridgeport Hospital Training School 


Connecticut 


COPY IN COUNTRY WEEKLIES THAT BROUGHT A NEW AND 


DESIRABLE KIND OF NURSE 


likes nursing and takes to it natu- 
rally—has the nursing instinct. 
(2) Next in favor is the country 
girl, of good stock, and ambitious 
to leave her narrow surroundings 
and do something. (3) Third is 
the city girl who takes up nurs- 
ing just for a livelihood, and in 
preference to entering the store 
or factory. (4) Fourth comprises 
that class which takes up the pro- 
fession, first for something to do, 
until they shal! be married, per- 
haps; or for the possibility of 
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finding a husband among the pa- 
tients or doctors. 

Of these classes, by far the 
most desirable recruits are those 
from the country, the advertising 
manager learned. Country nurses 
are most likely to be healthy and 
strong; have more stamina and 
are able to stand better the some- 
what wearing conditions of hos- 
pital life. 

The advertising manager found 
also that some advertising had 
been running in general publica- 
tions, but that it was of a cut- 
and-dried, stereotyped order, like 
“Be a nurse. We offer excep- 
tional opportunities,” etc. The 
returns had been far from satis- 
factory. 


CONCENTRATED ADVERTISING FOR 
BEST PROSPECTS 


On the basis of this investiga- 
tion he reasoned as follows: If 
the best two classes were to be 
sought in the country, why not 
go straight to the country for 
prospects? Moreover, as_ these 


classes either naturally take to 


nursing, or else are ambitious to 
become independent, whatsoever 
the chance may be, why not sell 
them on nursing as a profession, 
instead of assuming the wish to 
be present and merely offering 
the opportunity ? 

Accordingly, the campaign was 
laid out as follows: It was de- 
cided to conduct an advertising 
campaign in the country weeklies 
of New England, because pros- 
pects then would be nearer home, 
and more likely to apply for that 
reason. So a five weeks’ cam- 
paign was laid out and run, start- 
ing last February; five ads—forty 
inches in all—in ninety-three pa- 
pers. The cost of this campaign 
was $186. 

The copy took this slant. The 
first advertisement, one of the 
large ones, was headed “A Woman 
—an Independent.” 

“Every woman should have an 
independent source of income,” it 
read. “She may never need to 
use it, but she is wise to have 
it. That is the fortune of the 
trained nurse. She is a woman 
in every sense of the word, doing 
work that only a woman can do 
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[note appeal to sex pride!]. And 
she is independent. Her services 
are always in demand, and her 
training assures a large independ. 
ent income at all times.” 

The copy went on to name the 
qualifications—“those who are 
conscientious, willing and health. 
ful”—offering training, board and 
rooms, and allowance for uwni- 
forms and books for a three-year 
course. 

Another advertisement was 
headed “Preparedness for 
Women,” appealing to prospects 
to be ready to do their share, in 
the event of war. It dwelt, in- 
cidentally, upon the desirability 
of nursing as a career, war or 
no war, and concluded with the 
offer as outlined above. 

“The White Linen Nurse” was 
the title of the third, borrowed 
from the more or less well-known 
book of that name, with the least 
touch of our friend, the “sob sis- 
ter,” “gliding noiselessly from cot 
to cot, pausing here to bathe a 
fevered forehead or there to move 
an injured arm, sitting through 
the long night watch to help the 
sick who call, or with deft fingers 
assisting in the white-tiled oper- 
ating-room—this is the White 
Linen Nurse, conscientious, 
thoughtful and kind.” 

This, in general, was the tone 
of the copy. 

For results, this transpired: 
The first year of the new régime, 
before the campaign in question, 
the training school had 74 appli- 
cants. Up to October, in 1915, 
it got 123 applications. From Oc- 
tober, 1915, to June, 1916, it re- 
ceived 220 applications, and of 
these, at least 100 resulted from 
this campaign. Moreover, the 
hospital authorities say that these 
latter were of just the order that 
they are looking for—secured at 
a per capita cost of, at most, 
$1.86. 


Lee H. Hills With New Haven 
Agency 


The Wilson H. Lee Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has appointed Lee H. 
Hills as_a representative of the com- 
peer. He has been associated with 
joyt’s Service, Inc., New York, for 
over five years. 
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The September Issue 


TOTAL of nine full pages in color are 

used in the September number of 

THE PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL. 

As an expression of confidence in the 

excellence of this magazine’s mechanical 

equipment, this is gratifying. As an indica- 

tion of the value which these advertisers set 

upon THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL’S 
circulation it is significant. 


Your attention is invited to this number 
—the best September issue ever published 
by THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL— best 
editorially— best typographically— best in 
color printing—best in quantity, quality and 
variety of advertising. Have you seen it 
or shall we send it? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 1210 subscrib- 
ers in Oklahoma City, Okla., exclusive of newsdealers 
sales; 26 ‘‘subscriber agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 157 subscrib- 
ers in Hattiesburg, Miss., exclusive of newsdealers 
sales; 5 ‘‘subscriber agents’’ represent it there. 
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The man on the ground 
usually knows more about local 
conditions than the man 1,000 
miles away. 








So before selecting the newspaper in which 
to place your advertising, it is a good plan 
to discover in what newspapers the /ocal 
advertisers invest the biggest share of their 
appropriations. They know what papers 
produce results. 








_In Chicago local advertisers place more advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News six days a week than 
they place in any other Chicago newspaper in seven 
days. The figures (in agate lines) for the first six 
months of 1916 are: 


The Daily News (Six days) . . .3,057,075 lines 
Second paper... (Seven days) .2,974,803 lines 
Third paper... . (Seven days) . 1,703,775 lines 
Fourth paper... (Six days)... 1,690,962 lines 

( 

( 

( 








Fifth paper... . (Seven days) . 1,580,244 lines 
Sixth paper... .(Six days)... 1,354,689 lines 
Seventh paper.. (Six days)... 696,300 lines 


When you come to invest your advertising appropria- 
tion in Chicago follow the example of Chicago 
merchants. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425,000 Daily 
“Tt Covers Chicago” 
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Letters That “Sell” Because of Their 


Timeliness 


Specimens That Have Won Big Orders for the Standard Underground 
Cable Company 


THE Standard Underground 
Cable Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with sales last year of $20,000,000, 
is a corporation whose sales de- 
partment can not develop demand, 
as that word is ordinarily used. 
Conditions beyond the control of 
the company establish the extent 
of the market. 

It must therefore approach the 
problem of getting its share of 
the total demand differently from 
the manufacturer of, say, a play- 
er-piano, an automobile, or a spe- 
cialty food product. 

Such manufacturers may ex- 
pand the demand according to 
their skill. To a large degree the 
extent of the demand is in their 
own hands; they can use the 
most approved tactics to “sell” 
customers, running up volume as 
they play upon the needs or fan- 
cied needs of prospects. 

The Standard Underground 
Cable Co. adjusts its selling ef- 
forts accordingly, and in its let- 
ters and other forms of direct 
advertising tries to reach the buy- 
er when he is in the market and 
to direct his buying impulse to- 
ward Standard products. 

To a representative of Print- 
ers’ INK E. K. Price, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, said: 

“Persistency and frequency are 
desirable, but we rarely circular- 
ize a list unless we have a real 
message of considerable news 
value to send. Seventy-five per 
cent of the value of a letter is in 
the timeliness of its subject mat- 
ter, which means that it has a 
good point of contact with the 
majority of those who receive it. 
For example, take this ‘Copper 
Clad’ letter which went to electric 
light and power companies, tele- 
phone companies and so on: 

Gentlemen:—The high price of cop- 
per has no doubt caused you to seri- 
ously consider how to economize in 
wire purchases. 

There are doubtless many places in 


your electrical transmission system 
where larger sizes of hard-drawn cop- 


per wire are being used than the elec- 
trical requirements demand in order 
to provide sufficient strength to with- 
stand mechanical stresses. The first 
cost of such wires is needlessly high 
without reducing in a corresponding 
degree the maintenance cost. 

ff you could purchase a wire for 
such places that would combine the 
high tensile strength of steel with the 
rust-resisting qualities of copper, and 
with sufficiently high conductivity to 
answer the electrical requirements, it 
would mean a great saving to you. 

Standard Colonial Copper Clad Wire 
is the solution of this problem. It will 
be to your advantage to learn more 
about its characteristics—its high con- 
ductivity, great tensile strength, low 
first cost as compared with copper, and 
low maintenance cost as compared with 
iron or steel, etc. 

The enclosed card properly checked 
and mailed will bring our new C. C. C. 
Bulletin with complete information 
about this wire, also other bulletins 
which you may desire for your files. 


“That letter pulled about ten per 
cent replies. Why? Not because 
it is a wonderful letter, but be- 
cause its subject-matter was time- 
ly. Its first paragraph touched ° 
the vital spot in the buyer—his 
pocketbook—and echoed what was 
already in his mind, namely, the 
high price he had to pay for cop- 
per wire. It’s as far as we ever 
can go in creating demand. And 
so, the success or failure of many 
letters rests deep down in the or- 
ganization in which the letter- 
writer works. Real messages 
are. seldom created by the writer 
of the message, although the ad- 
vertising man often sees an oppor- 
tunity for a worthwhile message 
which might easily go unseen. 


FIRST OF ALL, OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LETTER SHOULD EXIST 


“For example, the following 
letter was sent with a booklet to 
telephone companies in order to 
make clear certain methods of 
manufacturing paper - insulated, 
lead-covered telephone cables: 

Gentlemen:—Every buyer of tele- 
phone cables should know how to pre- 
pare his specifications so that the mate- 
rial supplied must be exactly what he 


meant to purchase. | 
To accomplish this result your speci- 
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fications need to be exact and definite 
on various points, and especially as re- 
gards single or double-wrapped insula- 
tion and electrostatic capacity, and the 
method of making connections in test- 
ing for such capacity. 

he enclosed booklet, “Pointers on 
Telephone Cable Specifications,” will 
explain why it is to your interest to 
make them exact, and at the same time 
to the interest of the manufacturer who 
is endeavoring to put maximum de- 
pendability into his product at a fair 
price. 

The enclosed card is for your con- 
venience in requesting prices or further 
information. It is already signed. 
Please fill out and mail. 

“This letter was intended to 
arouse interest in the booklet en- 
closed with it, and together they 
told the whole story, leaving lit- 
tle incentive for further inquiry 
unless the recipient wanted sam- 
ples, prices or more literature. 
The whole message was suggested 
by existing conditions which it 
was designed to correct. The first 
paragraph states what is obvious, 
and yet touches the recipient in a 
vulnerable point of which he is 
not fully aware. Many buyers 
did not know, and knew that they 
did not know, how to prepare 
specifications so that the material 
supplied must be exactly what they 
meant to get, or, in other words, 
so that ‘something just as good’ 
could not be foisted upon them. 

“Another use which we make 
of direct advertising is in supple- 
menting other forms of publicity 
such as directories and trade cat- 
alogues. The following letter to 
coal-mining companies was suc- 
cessful. With it was enclosed a 
reprint of a page of catalogue 
data enclosed so that it was not 
necessary to refer to the directory 
itself to get the information we 
desired the reader to consider at 
the time and on future buying oc- 
casions. This page consisted of 
brief descriptions with cuts of 
several types of mining cables 
which we manufacture—such in- 
formation as we thought the buy- 
er would want to have for handy 
reference. There was also shown 
an illustration of how certain 
types of cables with their acces- 
sories could be installed in mines. 
Here is the letter which accom- 
panied these data and produced 
good results: 

Gentlemen:—In order that you may 
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be informed as to the complete line of 
electric wires, cables and cable acces- 
sories which we manufacture for use 
in mines, we have compiled a page. of 
catalogue information, a reprint of 
which page is enclosed. 

You will find this information on 
page 426, and we trust you will consult 
it when in need of such products as we 
manufacture. If you should not have 
this catalogue or should prefer our in- 
formation in other form please advise 


us. 

We have given a great deal of 
thought and attention to the design and 
manufacture of electric cables for min- 
ing service. For a third of a century 
we have been manufacturing electric 
wires and cables exclusively. This ex- 
perience, together with our large out- 
put, enables us to offer you products 
of superior quality and durability at 
prices as low as those for which similar 
products can be successfully sold. 

The enclosed post-card is for your 
convenience in requesting prices, sam- 
ples, literature or giving any informa- 
tion you may care to note on it. It is 
already signed—simply fill in and mail 
and it will receive prompt attention. 

“These letters to which I have 
referred accomplished an impor- 
tant purpose of our advertising: 
to familiarize prospects with our 
name and products for future ad- 
vantage. Since, however, our 
products cover practically all 
kinds of electric wires and cables, 
we are apt to strike a buying im- 
pulse somewhere along the line 
and get a fair number of direct 
responses. 


NOT AN ORDINARY “MAILING LIST” 


“One reason why we are satis- 
fied with the indirect returns 
from our letters is that each let- 
ter goes to the individual who 
buys, specifies, or in some way di- 
rectly influences the purchase of 
products such as ours. If our 
blow falls on a cold iron, at least 
it falls where it has some chance 
of striking fire. 

“This matter of sending letters 
to the proper officials is often ne- 
glected. I get many circulars that 
ought to go to our factories, many 
of which never reach them be- 
cause I do not want to pay post- 
age on other people’s advertising. 
It pays us to spend the time and 
money necessary to make sure 
that the right names and ad- 
dresses are on our mailing list 
and that they are on but once. We 
always fill in carefully all letters, 
and always each letter contains 
a return card with the name and 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 9. Brevity 


This is a hurried world. Yet we linger long 
over interesting things, and wish to linger 
longer. 

We like brief sermons, but not brief plays. 

We want our sweetmeats in bulky form, but 
our quinine in a capsule. 

All this applies to advertising. 

Tell an interesting story to an interested 
man and brevity becomes a fault. 

For instance, a motor enthusiast, about to 
spend a year’s savings on a car. You can’t 
say too much to him. 

‘‘Reason Why’’—a Lord & Thomas copy 
idea—has had a thousand critics. But look 
at its successes. 

This all depends on the ad. 

If you are talking of something which nobody 
wants, better stop talking entirely. 

If you are talking bombast, brevity is much 
to be desired. 

If your treatment isn’t interesting, length 
is an added fault. 

But don’t omit things worth saying. None 
of your readers is seeking amusement. Unless 
they want information they’ll pass the 
briefest ad by. 

Don’t skimp them on what they want. 


This is the ninth of a series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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Tribune Talen 


FRANK H. SIMONDS 
GARET GARRETT 

SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
CLARE A. BRIGGS 
HEYWOOD BROUN 





A. S. VAN WESTRUM 
FRANCIS W. HIRST 
YVES GUYOT 

ERNST KAHN 

J. L. GARVIN 
ARTHUR S. DRAPER 
FRED B. PITNEY 

W. 0. McGEEHAN 
FRED HAWTHORNE 
FRANK O’NEILL 

A. C. CAVAGNARO 
CAPTAIN J. C. SUMMERS 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
ROBT. C. BENCHLEY 
DEEMS TAYLOR 














W. E. HILL 

ANNE LEWIS PIERCE 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 
MARGARET HAMELIN 








Talented readers are quality circulation, and 

the New York Tribune has over one hundred 
thousand of just such readers. A 17% circulation 
increase this July over last—and newspapers 
aren't supposed to grow in the summer time— 
points the moral for every advertiser whose 
customers are drawn from among the well-to-do. 


The New York Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth : 
News—Editorials—Advertisements 
Member A. B. C. 


r YALENT in print attracts talented readers. 


Tribune Service 
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complete address of the addres- 
see already on it, so that he needs 
only to check the products in 
which he is interested. The 
card goes to him without a stamp. 
It also has a request on it that 
any needed corrections in address 
be made and in this way we get 
much information for our mailing 
list. 

“Occasionally we want the read- 
er to request a definite piece of 
literature. For instance, our bul- 
letins of manufacturing details 
such as specifications, uses, weights, 
instructions for ordering, install- 
ing, etc, of various products, 
that are issued every little while, 
are sent out, as a rule (to which 
there are a few exceptions) only 
upon request secured either 
through circular letters or maga- 
zine advertising or to a salesman 
personally. In such letters or 
magazine copy we include a gist 
of the contents of this bulletin, 
describe its size and the charac- 
ter of the information it con- 
tains. The purpose of the letter 
is to assure the official who reads 
it that this bulletin is a book 
of facts for his files and not a 
selling talk—because he feels 
that all booklets which attempt to 
sell him something are filled with 
so much ‘bunk’ that it wastes his 
time to read them. 


ADVERTISES WHEN SITUATION 
JUSTIFIES IT 


“But we seldom set our heart 
on direct returns. To familiar- 
ize a prospect with our name and 
products and thereby to help pre- 
pare the way for our salesmen— 
those are perhaps the most valu- 
able results we get. 

“All letters are sent on the let- 
ter-head of the branch sales of- 
fice which covers the territory in 
which the addressee is located. 
The reply post-card goes to the 
branch office—we have six—and 
the follow-up of the inquiry is 
entirely in the hands of the 
branch office. But when the card 
has been given proper attention by 
the branch it is forwarded to our 
central advertising department for 
record. It pays us to be as near 
as possible to the prospect, while 


following up his inquiries besides 
giving him prompter service and 
training him to write to our 
branch rather than to our general 
offices. 

“We have no fixed appropria- 
tion for direct advertising. When- 
ever we have a real message of 
news value, we get out a letter. 
It is disastrous to any concern 
when prospects bigin to feel that 
their letters do not contain news 
of sufficient value to warrant 
sending them out. We strive 
hard to safeguard the welcome 
attitude toward our letters. This, 
we believe, as regards our prod- 
ucts at least, is chiefly a matter 
of taking advantage of condi- 
tions which justify sending a mes- 
sage, and only in a secondary de- 
gree a matter of the way in 
which the facts are presented. 
Study of other manufacturers’ 
circular letters inclines us _ to 
think that this same _ timeliness 
is responsible for much of the 
success which is often ascribed to 
some wizardry of words and 
phrases that really weaken an 
otherwise strong appeal. 

“You will by this time under- 
stand,” Mr. Price concluded, “that 
as far as results from our adver- 
tising are concerned we have to 
live largely by faith. Such con- 
ditions make very considerable 
draughts on one’s stock of en- 
thusiasm in order to maintain the 
punch necessary to get the de- 
sired results. It is very easy to 
get into the doldrums of indol- 
ence and carelessness unless one 
keeps constantly in mind the fact 
that we are putting brains and 
money into our products to make 
them as good as possible, and we 
are telling the right people the 
truth about them, and this combi- 
nation is bound to win in the 
end.” 


New Special Agency Formed 


The Big Four Special Agency has 
been organized in New York and Chi- 
cago, to represent newspapers in the na- 


tional advertising field. The members 
are P. L. Apgar and F. H. Tobey in 
New York and M. L. Katz and L. H. 
Johnson in Chicago. All four have been 
newspaper representatives for many 
years, 





















































Getting Sales Ammunition from 
the Sales Force 





An Effective Method to Induce Salesmen to Help Each Other 


By Jas. B. True, Jr. 


for several years a paint manu- 
facturing concern in the 
Middle West has stimulated its 
sales force with substantial cash 
prizes, awarded every’ twelve 
months. Especially toward the 
end of the year, this has never 
failed to arouse interest and cause 
a perceptible speeding up on the 
part of the better salesmen. 

The prizes are awarded on the 
quota basis. Volume of sales, num- 
ber of orders, amount sold per 
capita in each territory, percent- 
age of distribution, and new ac- 
counts secured are all considered 
in the final estimate. 

The securing of new accounts 
is considered one of the most im- 
portant factors of the work of 
the salesmen of this concern. For 
each new customer a_ salesman 
lands he is given a very generous 
quota. But every account he loses 
is deducted in the final summing 
up, and it has always been a dis- 
heartening blow to the men when 
these accounts that have gotten 
away show up on the yearly 
record. 

For a number of years, until 
last year,. the accounts lost an- 
nually by this firm averaged about 
ten per cent. In some territories 
it ran as low as five or six, and 
in others as high as eighteen per 
cent. Competition had something 
to do with this wide variation, of 
course, but the sales manager, 
after a study of individual rec- 
ords, concluded that it was more 
a matter of personal efficiency of 
the salesmen. 

His men had been trained to 
land the business, to gain new 
accounts. Their thought was cen- 
tered on this, and their entire sales 
effort was expended for imme- 
diate results. Evidently, most of 
them were careless and thought- 
less about holding the business 
after it was landed. They were 


relying entirely on the quality of 
42 


the goods and advertising to hold 
their accounts until they had the 
opportunity of making repeat sales 
on future trips. 

The first of last year the sales 
manager spent a great deal of 
thought and time over this per- 
plexing problem of holding more 
customers in line. During the 
latter part of January and the 
entire month of February he 
mailed to the sales force a series 
of thoughtfully written letters, de- 
signed to impress upon them the 
importance of holding accounts. 
With one exception, however, this 
effort seemed to have failed. 
Nothing, apparently, could change 
the acceptance of the condition by 
the men. Their correspondence 
in reply displayed the conviction 
that certain accounts were bound 
to get away from them, and that 
any extra effort to hold all their 
trade was useless. 


A MAN LOWEST IN LIST BRINGS UP 
HIS BATTING AVERAGE 


Several months after the sales 
manager had given up his letter 
series as a failure, the one excep- 
tion mentioned suddenly developed 
an unusual faculty for holding his 
accounts. On a trip of ninety 
days over practically his entire 
territory this salesman reported 
only one backslider. “And he has 
promised to re-order our line next 
trip,” he wrote, “just as soon as 
he can reduce stock.” 

This man had a very produc- 
tive territory. He had, for three 
successive years, taken one of the 
annual prizes, and was rated as 
a star salesman. However, his 
percentage of lost customers had 
always been slightly above the av- 
erage. His sudden change proved 
a very gratifying mystery, which 
the sales manager determined to 
solve. 

The salesman, however, dis- 
played a reluctance against part- 
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$32,247.75 
for new pupttls 


In two months the residential schools of this country 
invested $32,2+7.75 in Cosmopolitan’s advertising 
pages—more money than they spent in the next two 
important magazines combined. 


Why has. Cosmopolitan achieved such conspicuous 
leadership in school advertising? 


Because Cosmopolitan has been so conspicuously suc- 
cessful in securing new enrolments for the best resi- 
dential schools of the land. 


—So successful, in fact, that many of these schools 
gave Cosmopolitan their entire appropriation. 


If the schools find in Cosmopolitan’s circulation the 
most fruitful field for developing new business, it 
may reasonably be expected that this same circulation 
will yield rich returns to any advertiser. 


—Providing, of course, the advertiser’s product 
is of sufficient worth to merit the interest of 
Cosmopolitan’s select and discriminating following. 


dee Morn 


Cosmopolitan only appears once a month. 
The shrewd advertiser will not miss 
using a single issue. Now is the time to 
get ready for the November number. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of .the A. B. C. 
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Selling the Canadian 


ANADA’S rural population is 


65% of the whole. General Farmer 


(rural) stores in Canada out- 
number all other classes of retail stores put together, excepting 
grocery. The conclusion is that the business press and farm papers 
should be included in all general merchandising and advertising plans 
for Canada. 


E. B. Moon, the Indiana country storekeeper, laid stress on this in his 
several addresses at the recent A. Ex W Convention in Philadelphia, 
which addresses were declared to be ‘the big hit of the Convention. Mr. 
Moon does a $60,000 business in a village of 300, ten miles from a city. 
He and others emphasized the practical necessity of employing both re- 
tailers’ mediums and the farm press. 


Canada has some excellent farm papers. Of one of these we want to 
tell you, namely, 


THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


|’ deals almost a a gd - of farm- (Monthly) 


ing, with farm life and the farm home- ow to get 

more money out of farming, and how to get more com- 
fort and pleasure out of farm life. It circulates right across Canada, among the most progressive 
and agressive farmers, the men who are the largest buyers of up-to-date implements, appliances, 
automobiles, etc. Their families are large buyers of high-grade toilet articles, household goods, 
furnishings, and wearing apparel. The publishers of 
Farmer's Magazine are pioneer publishers in Canada of 
trade papers, and they are inducing farmers to adopt 
the same methods as business men. A farm paper ap- 
pealing to this class may not have the largest circulation 
in its fleld. but the vuying power of its subscribers 
will be greater than if it had four times the circulation 
among the poorer classes. 

“‘What subscribers to the Farmer’ 8 Magazine do 
today, their neighbors do tomorrow.’ 


The very Moderate Cost of ' 


S in THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
pace enables an advertiser to obtain 
national publicity in Canada’s most distinctive 
farm paper for a very small annual appropria- 
tion. The following rates are indicative: 

6 Times 12 Times 





URED Sigs dao e 4 $65.10 $58.80 
SUN NE eo ka 5 a3. 33.60 32.55 
Two columns ........ 44.80 42.00 
One column .......... 23.45 22.40 
The Magazine is of the flat type. 
The unprecedented prosperity of Canadian far- Type page is 23x10 inches, 3 
mers and their free spending in all directions columns. Publication date is first 
make them well worth going after. of each month. Forms close 15th. 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 


Five Retailers’ Newspapers Six Technical Mediums 
“he Canadian Grocer Canadian Machinery 
Hardware & Metal The Power House 
Dry Goods Review The Canadian Foundryman 
Men’s Wear Review The Sanitary Engineer 
Bookseller & Stationer Marine Engineering in Canada 
Two Magazines Printer & Publisher 
MacLean’s Magazine One Commercial Newspaper 
The Farmer’s Magazine The Financial Post of Canada 


Copies and advertising rates on application. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, and London, Eng. 
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ing with the information. To. a 
letter congratulating him and ask- 
ing how he accomplished the un- 
usual results, he replied with 
thanks, stating that he would con- 
tinue to do the best he could, and 
evaded the question. 

Throughout the rest of last year 
he kept up his remarkable record 
of holding his trade. He also held 
onto his secret. 

During the convention of sales- 
men, held just after the holidays 
by the firm, this man was invited 
to address one of the meetings on 
how to hold old customers. The 
sales manager had been looking 
forward to this opportunity of 
getting him to talk, in hope of 
learning the arguments that had 
proved so effective. 

The salesman again politely but 
firmly side-stepped the issue. He 
gave a rambling fifteen-minute 
talk that did not include anything 
new. And. he plainly showed a dis- 
inclination to divulge his method. 
Several direct questions from the 
other men brought only evasive 
replies. 

This seems to be almost the 
universal attitude of successful 
salesmen. They consider their 
ideas and sales-talk as_ strictly 
their own private property, their 
capital invested in the business, 
and usually they resent an at- 
tempt to “steal their thunder.” 

Soon after the men had gotten 
back to work on the road again, 
the sales manager evolved a sim- 
ple contest for the reluctant sales- 
man’s special benefit. Here is the 
letter that announced it to every 
member of the sales force: 


_How would you like to wear a beau- 
tiful carat-and-a-half, blue-white, perfect 
diamond? 

It’s here on my desk, and it’s a won- 
der! Within sixty days it’s going to be 
on the finger or displayed on the shirt 
front of one of our salesmen.’ And it 
depends on you, yourself, whether or 
not you are to be the owner. Here is 
the way to win it: 

Send us the best talk on how to hold 
customers, how to keep them in line. 
Undoubtedly you are making special 
efforts to hold. the accounts you land. 

hat are your arguments? How, in 
your opinion, can more of our accounts 
be induced to stay with us year after 
year? 

Begin thinking about this now. Don’t 
wait, for this contest closes just one 
month from this date. 


Get all your best arguments in mind, 
then write them down; or, better still, 
dictate them to a good stenographer. 
Charge her fee on your expense ac- 
count, and talk like you were trying to 
convince a wabbly customer. , 

Give this your best effort—the prize 
is worth it! Remember that we’ve got 
a lot of mighty bright salesmen on our 
sales force. Every one is expected to 
send in a lot of excellent ideas and 
arguments. Give us your why, when 
and how! 

Send us the best talk on why our 
customers should turn a deaf ear to 
every inducement of our competitors, 
and this beautiful diamond is yours! 

With all kinds of good luck, 

The reluctant salesman’s talk 
was the first one in. He would 
not give away his plan of action; 
but he was very willing to tell all 
about it, in competition with the 
other members of the sales force. 
An appeal to his pride and his 
spirit of contest induced him to 
divulge his method quickly. In 
his prize-winning letter he stated 
that his success in holding his 
business was the result of a con- 
versation with one of his com- 
petitors. 


LIFE IN AN OLD SALES ARGUMENT 


“This fellow,” he wrote, “told 
me that he had been trying to 
land one of my best small-city ac- 
counts for more than a year. He 
had just been to see this cus- 
tomer of mine, and had offered 
to save him an average of about 
seventeen cents a gallon. 

“His line is almost as well and 
favorably known as ours and is 
a little cheaper, and he hammered 
on these points strong. He spent 
all afternoon offering every in- 
ducement and argument he could. 
Then, because he did not have a 
customer in the town and wanted 
the best account, he offered to 
pay the freight on all future ship- 
ments, provided the customer 
would agree to purchase a volume 
which is a little less than the 
business he gave us last year. 

“My competitor friend told me 
that this offer, including the spe- 
cial advertising material he agreed 
to send, was the strongest induce- 
ment he had ever made to get 
his line planted. We discussed it 
for a couple of hours and were 
both at a loss to understand why 
my customer had not taken him 
up on the proposition. 
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“A couple of days later I called 
on this customer and got my 
usual order without any trouble. 
Then I told him, frankly, about 
my conversation with my com- 
petitor, and congratulated him on 
his foresight and good judgment 
in sticking to our line. He lfoos- 
ened up at once and told me all 
about it, and the information he 
gave me set me to thinking. 

“First, he told me that he had 
been building up his paint business 
on our line for seven years. The 
goods have always given satisfac- 
tion; after they have given them 
a trial, his customers usually come 
back for more. And he has never 
been dissatisfied with the profit 
our line gives him. 

“He said that one of the best 
advertisements he ever had was a 
big barn out on the main road 
into town. Five or six years ago 
it was painted with our paint, and 
it still looks good. He has talked 
a great deal about it, and its owner 
hasn’t been silent. It has created 
a lot of paint business for him. 

“He figured that it took five or 
six years to tell whether a line 
of paint was good or not. Our 
competitor claimed that his line 
was just as good. Our customer 
said that it might be, but that he 
could not afford to risk his paint 
business for the next five years to 
prove it to his customers. 

“Seventeen cents extra profit on 
every gallon was tempting, but 
our customer concluded that the 
advertising of the big barn out 
on the main road was worth a 
good deal more. He was certain 
of the profit and the business on 
our line, and he realized, as far 
as his trade was concerned, that 
the other line was a gamble. 

“The next account I called on 
had bought a few gallons from 
one of our competitors ‘just to 
secure the agency.’ I told him 
about the string of special induce- 
ments made to my other customer. 
And I dwelt at length on all the 
reasons my customer gave for 
sticking to our line exclusively. 

“T put the loud pedal down hard 
on the fact that it takes five or 
six years to prove the worth of a 
line of paint. I mentioned the 
fact that it’s bad busir.ess to give 
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up a satisfactory profit for a 
gambler’s chance, and I could see 
by the expression of his face that 
he was doing some serious think- 
ing, and that he was making up 
his mind to stick to our line in 
the future. 

“After this I made it a rule to 
tell of this experience to every 
customer I called on. The mer- 
chant who gave me the idea is 
pretty well known all over my 
territory. He has been in business 
for many years, is a live store- 
keeper, and is prominent in his 
association. This added interest 
to what I had to say. In fact, I 
am sure that it has made my talk 
effective. Many times, when cus- 
tomers seemed a bit skeptical, I 
have urged them to write to him 
and ask his opinion. 

“During the last eight months 
I’ve spent more time salting down 
my accounts in this way than I 
have in trying to sell more goods. 
You know how well it has paid.” 


THE CONCRETE EXAMPLE KEPT BE- 
FORE THE SALESMEN 


Strange to say, practically every 
point used by this salesman had 
been mentioned before in circular 
letters to both the sales force and 
the trade, also in trade-journal 
and direct advertising. They were 
simple statements of fact, how- 
ever, while here was a human in- 
terest story that had made an im- 
pression and produced results of 
value because it was an account of 
an actual experience. 

When notice of the winner was 
sent to the salesmen, a copy of 
the talk, just as the salesman had 
written it, was inclosed. It got 
very prompt attention because it 
had won a diamond. It was read 
carefully to see just why it had 
won. And it was remembered be- 
cause the salesmen were not al- 
lowed to forget it. 

At once it was followed up with 
a letter stating that this experi- 
ence had already been the means 
of reducing the winner’s lost ac- 
counts to almost nothing. The 
salesmen were urged to use it as 
he had used it. They were re- 
quested to find parallel instances 
in their own territories and state 
the names and locations of the 
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Every big advertiser appreciates illus- 
trations and layouts that do something 
new; develop a fresh idea in treatment. 


We believe that we have created a good 
many desirable innovations in adver- 
tising pictures. And we also believe 
that there are lots more where these 
ideas came from. 


CAdvertising C/llustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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loyal accounts. In fact, they were 
instructed to spend some time on 
this subject with every customer 
called on, and to make.a special 
report on how their talk was re- 


ceived. — 
Ever since, at least once a week, 


this subject of holding old ac- 
counts has been taken up in a cir- 
cular letter. These letters request 
an acknowledgment and _ invite 
comment. Here is a sample: 


For several weeks we have had a high- 
salaried expert ——— here at the fac- 
tory, and he has already saved us more 
than we will pay him, by stopping sev- 
eral costly leaks. 

Before he came, studied our business 
and pointed them out to us, we did not 
think much about them. They have 
existed for a long time, we were famil- 
iar with them, and we had gotten into 
the habit of thinking them necessary. 

But they were not! After they were 
located, it took some hard work and a 
number of changes in methods to stop 
them, but it paid to do it. In a little 
while we will find the new way easier 
than the old way. 

Now the greatest leak in this business 
is caused by the customers who get 
away from us. 

And this tremendous, costly leak of 
lost accounts can be_ stopped. - 
a aiiewnitae has demonstrated that in his 
territory. You, certainly, can do the 
same in your territory. You have 
already made progress. We want to 
thank you, and we want you to keep 
up the good work. 

You have a plan that has proven 
effective. We believe that you can im- 
prove on it. Your experience will sug- 
gest ideas and effective arguments. 

Remember that one good, loyal ac- 
count, which buys our line exclusively, 
is worth two or three of the luke-warm 
kind. And there is no doubt in the 
world but that the loyal account makes 
more money for himself, as well as 
for us. 

We want all the new accounts we can 
get, of course. But let us first build a 
good, strong foundation of loyal co- 
operation under the business we have 
already landed. 

Our customers will all stick fast 
when we demonstrate to them that it is 
to their advantage to stick. And we 
have absolute faith in your ability to 
prove it to them. 

At your earliest convenience let us 
know, in detail, just how you are ap- 
plying your effort to hold all your cus- 
tomers in line. 


At present it is too early to 
estimate the increased business 
this educational campaign will 
produce for the year. However, 
a healthy, satisfactory gain is al- 
ready established and promises 
many pleasing surprises. 

“In several instances,” states 
the sales manager of this firm, 
“our men have converted accounts 
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so strongly to our way of think- 
ing that they have discontinued 
handling certain items because we 
could not, for the time being, sup- 
ply them. 

“Shortage of materials and un- 
certain market conditions make 
the holding of accounts particu- 
larly difficult this season. How- 
ever, our records show a very sat- 
isfactory gain—a gain that prom- 
ises great things for the future. 

“But best of all, I think, is the 
changed attitude of our salesmen. 
They no longer think that a list 
of lost customers is a necessary 
evil at the end of every season, 
and something that cannot be 
avoided. They are out now, first, 
to hold their accounts; and in do- 
ing this they are not overlooking 
any new business.” 

The experience of this firm 
demonstrates that even successful 
salesmen have to be shown. The 
vast majority are “from Mis- 
souri.” They are shy at adopt- 
ing the untried method, and it re- 
quired’ a demonstration to lead 
them from their convictions. 

Among every sales force are 
men who are more successful in 
certain phases of selling than in 
others. A proper exchange of 
these ideas, fully explained and 
carefully presented, will never fail 
to strengthen every man in the 
sales organization. 

The mere statement that it takes 
five years to demonstrate the 
worth of a line of paint, or any 
other merchandise, has little effect 
on stimulating salesmen, holding 
old accounts, or attracting new 
ones. But when this fact has a 
human experience woven into its 
fabric, when it is backed up by 
the wonderful power of human 
interest, it carries conviction, com- 
pels thought and is not easily for- 
gotten. 

As sales ammunition, a mere 
fact is only a projectile. It is not 
effective until it is forcibly deliv- 
ered by sales powder, a mixture 
of selling experience, human in- 
terest, and convincing argument. 
The facts are usually accessible, 
and any good salesman will pro- 
duce the sales powder in generous 
quantity—provided he is properly 
approached. 





A Plain Tale of Success with a 
Modest Appropriation 


Not So Tremendously Big nor Very Spectacular, 


but It “Moved the 


Goods” 


By Montague Ferry 


Of the Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City 


[Eprroriat Note: Many concerns do 
not advertise because they imagine ad- 
vertising will not help unless they can 
afford to conduct a ve a large and com- 
prehensive campaign. his unvarnished 
story of success with a comparatively 
small expenditure ought to be a good 
tonic. Incidentally we commend it as 
an excellent type of ad club address.] 


HEN this company started 

about twelve years ago, it 
was based on what we call ring 
books. 

Some four or five years ago a 
large company in Cincinnati had 
a disastrous fire, and afterwards 
put its plant and good will on 
the market. Its long suit was 
the heavy ledger, which is a 


binding device based upon the 
compression of the leaves rather 


than the action of the ring 
through the leaves. Our Mr. Irv- 
ing bought the company and 
combined it with the Irving-Pitt 
Manufacturing Company. Now 
that line is what we call heavy 
goods and it is of interest to 
business men only. You can’t 
conceive of the ordinary lay citi- 
zen carrying around a ledger in 
his pocket or using it for his 
household accounts; very few of 
us have enough household ac- 
counts, or enough money, to re- 
quire a three-inch ledger to take 
care of them. 

The Irving-Pitt Manufacturing 
Company had advertised in a 
more or less hit-or-miss way up 
to three years ago. But the heads 
of the company were not well 
satisfied with the result. We 
staged investigations among the 
dealers and found that they 
hadn’t the punch that we had a 
right to expect. In analyzing the 
proposition it was apparent that 
the business man, to use the ver- 
nacular, was our “meat,” because 
he not only represented the only 


Portion of address before the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis. 


class interested in our heavy 
goods, but he presented the big- 
gest market for the time being 
for our ring goods. 

We started in April a year ago 
using space in about seventeen 
trade publications. We _ picked 
them as carefully as we could and 
investigated them as far as cir- 
culation was concerned, and we 
didn’t expect many direct inquir- 
ies. Our distribution is pretty 
nearly perfect in towns of ten 
thousand and over, and we used 
the slogan on every piece of copy, 
“Go to your dealer for these 
goods.” 


WHAT THE MAIL BROUGHT 


In February we reached the 
peak as far as direct inquiries were 
concerned. We were getting 
them about on an average of be- 
tween fifty and sixty inquiries a 
day. Mr. Irving came into the 
office one morning and picked up 
a batch of them that were not 
selected. Of course, we all like 
to kid the boss once in awhile 
and show what a good man we 
are, but he caught me before I 
had any chance to salt the mine. 
He picked up a bunch of inquir- 
ies and went through them and 
everyone of these was from a 
business house or individual that 
would logically have some influ- 
ence in the purchase of business 
supplies. Out of that bunch there 
were a great many that were 
rated higher than the Irving-Pitt 
Manufacturing Company, and we 
are not at all ashamed of our 
own rating. But to me, as well 
as to him, the thing was a rather 
remarkable demonstration. We 
didn’t know exactly how to take 
it. The number of inquiries is 
not unusual, of course—nobody 
claims sixty inquiries in a day 
amounts to anything. But when 
the stuff is sold on every street 
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TO FOOD ADVERTISERS 





We’re Doing Our 
Half In Cleveland 


Cleveland housekeepers are being organ- 
ized by our Mrs. Alice Gitchell Kirk 
into a Preferred Stock of food-buyers. 
Mrs. Kirk is teaching them how to buy, 
cook and serve good food in the best way. 
She has thousands of pupils, making 
menus from the food-advertisements. 
The Plain Dealer is regularly publishing 
Business Bulletins—diverting the ordi- 
nary news-reader to the business-news, to 
food advertising. 


We are doing our half. 


Are you doing yours? 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 


I 45,000 Daily Net-Paid-for-in-Cash 
185,000 Sunday 


Circulation in Excess of 


Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building Times Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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An Important Issue 


TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL 


| on September 23d issue of TEXTILE 

WORLD JOURNAL will report the Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. This extra editorial 
appeal is of importance to advertisers in- 
terested in reaching textile mills. 


We ask those contemplating extra dis- 
play space in this number to advise us 
promptly. A few more colored inserts 
are available. 


A particularly attractive issue for the 
occasional advertiser or those beginning a 
‘campaign to the textile industries. 


For additional information address the 


publishers. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO GREENVILLE 
Member A. B. C. 
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corner in all the larger towns, 
and in a great many combination 
stores in towns of five thousand, 
fifty inquiries a day is not a bad 
showing. 

I think that we reached the peak 
in the matter of copy in this last 
year’s campaign. We laid out 
twelve pieces of copy in quarter- 
page size, the first six pieces be- 
ing pictures of men—not profes- 
sional models or touched-up pho- 
tographs, but pictures of people 
taken right from our own busi- 
ness and displaying the books. 
There was a bookkeeper that we 
had showing the ledger; there 
was our correspondent demon- 
strating one of our ring books; 
there was a rather homely city 
salesman showing a price book; 
there was one of the boys in the 
office demonstrating the use of 
the memo book. 

In the copy which followed we 
used a larger picture of the mer- 
chandise itself, such as we use in 
our catalogue still with a little 
bit of the human element in it, 
but not the photographic human 
element. The photographic copy 
pulled in direct inquiries about 
five to one over the merchandise 
copy. And we had an absolute 
test, because we were checking 
them for the purpose of finding 
out whether we were kidding our- 
selves or whether there was some- 
thing there. The net result was 
that we only used about three 
pieces of the straight merchan- 
dise copy, gave instructions to 
cancel it and started right in 
working up new _ photographic 
copy. That is something that ap- 
plies not only to trade-journals, 
but to general magazines, I be- 
lieve, although our demonstration 
in the general magazine proposi- 
tion is not quite as conclusive yet. 


USE OF GENERAL MEDIUMS 


Now in addition to the heavy 
goods and ring line, both of 
which have their primary appeals 
to business men, we have a line 
of memo books, as we call it; 
little loose-leaf books in various 
sizes, that practically any man 
can use. Our theory was that 
this book and its larger and 
smaller sisters and brothers really 
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have a field of usefulness beyond 
anything else in our line. The 
trade-journals on that proposi- 
tion didn’t seem to have a wide 
enough spread, so we decided to 
try out the general magazines. We 
took fifty-six-line copy, in other 
words quarter-pages, in so-called 
standards and fifty-line copy in 
next-to-reading magazines, and 
we staged it as a Christmas stunt; 
featured the memos along with a 
couple of other special items in 
the line, and we got rid of them 
in rather remarkable shape. I 
don’t mind telling you in the 
strictest confidence that it was 
necessary to get by on that par- 
ticular month’s campaign in order 
to sell my chiefs the idea of go- 
ing back into the general maga- 
zines throughout the year. In 
other words, we were pretty bad- 
ly unsold on general magazine 
space. 

Of course, we talked the stunt 
up and put the advertising proof 
in the hands of the salesmen and 
gave the dealers stuffers to send 
out to the trade. We gave them 
window-cards and put the goods 
up in fancy boxes. 

You wouldn’t be interested in 
the amount of goods we placed 
with the dealers, but it was a con- 
siderable amount, in view of the 
fact that we didn’t get started un- 
til August on that scheme and we 
should have started about July. 
The beauty of it was when we 
went around to the dealers after- 
wards to find out how much dead 
stuff they had on hand there were 
very few of them that made any 
complaint. In fact, something 
moved those goods to a greater 
extent than any of us believed 
possible. I wouldn’t say it was 
wholly due to the magazine ad- 
vertising, nor the mailing en- 
closures nor the window-cards, 
and I am selfish enough not to 
charge it altogether to the mer- 
chandise or to our standing; but 
something moved the goods so 
rapidly that we expect next fall 
to go into general magazines on 
these small items to quite an ex- 
tent. 

Now one interesting feature 
was in connection with this same 
photographic copy. The minute 
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we used photographs, even in that 
small space, the direct inquiries 
tookajump. We went back to the 
old type of copy and they slumped. 
We went back to the photographic 
copy and they jumped. Now that 
is about as close as you can get 
in testing advertising, unless you 
are selling on a mail-order basis, 
and we are perfectly willing to 
take it for granted that the pho- 
tographs helped to produce the re- 
sults. 


SINGLE INSERTIONS PAID 


A second interesting feature 
has to do with the old idea of 
accumulative effect. We were 
perfectly willing to invest $1,200 
or $1,500 in general magazine 
space to satisfy our curiosity as 
to this kind of advertising, and 
we used thirteen or fourteen gen- 
eral magazines. They got the 
business one time each in fifty 
or fifty-six lines, as the case 
might be, and in spite of that 
fact we got what we considered 
very satisfactory results. The old 
idea that I had bowed down to 
was the idea that it wasn’t fair 
to test magazines unless there 
were two or three insertions and 
preferably more given to each. 
But these magazines ran pretty 
true to form, as near as anybody 
could tell, and instead of picking 
five or six of them next fall, and 
using three or four insertions each, 
it looks as, though we would use 
practically the same list. I un- 
derstand that it is heresy to most 
people, but we are trying to fig- 
ure from a plain  horse-sense 
basis, without any frills. 

Of course, in connection with 
this advertising, we have used a 
good deal of what are commonly 
called “dealer helps.” We put out 
last year a different stuffer and 
different mailing enclosure each 
month and put them out far 
enough ahead so that the dealer 
had a chance to look them over 
and send them back to us with 
his requirements marked on them; 
we would imprint them and send 
them back to him so he could 
use the stuffers in the months for 
which they were designed. We 
have got action from that prop- 
osition, and in view of the fact 


that we never sent any of them 
out or gave anybody any of these 
stuffers unless he requested them, 
we are pretty sure they were put 
to use. In order to carry the 
stuffer and in order to pass out 
the monthly message we wanted 
we started a little house-organ. 
It is a very humble-looking little 
thing and not any sample of the 
printer’s art, by a good deal. 
After the first four issues (it 
has been running for about eigh- 
teen months) the dealers wrote 
the whole issue each month 
There are practically no illustra- 
tions. As a general proposition 
it is straight type matter, and we 
have tested that to find out 
whether it was read or not. For 
instance, we will put in some- 
where a little notice we are send- 
ing out a new cut or a new cir- 
cular, and see how many answers 
we get before we tell the salesmen 
about it, or pass out the infor- 
mation in any other way. It isa 
case of keying it and figuring en 
the results. We think that little 
house-organ is producing effect 
and we believe one reason it is 
producing effect is because it is 
easy to read. The average 
house-organ is a fine sample of 
printing, but there is so much to 
it that the average man will take 
one look and say, “I will leave 
that until day after to-morrow 
when I have time,” and when he 
gets enough of them to fill the 
waste-basket, fills it. 


Findlay Leaves Hibbard, Spen- 
cer & Bartlett 


J. Findlay, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer & Bartlett, wholesale hardware, has 
been placed in charge of the service 
department of Stavrum, Thomson & 
Bennett, Chicago. 


Fords Given Away with Every 
Sale 


Thomasson & White, Chicago real- 


estate operators, are advertising that 
they will give a five-passenger Ford 
automobile to anyone who will buy a 
flat building. 


J. E. Ford With “Home Life” 


J. E. Ford, formerly with the Cos- 
mopolitan and Hearst’s Magazine, is 
now associated with Home Life, Chi- 
cago, as advertising solicitor. 
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New England 
—The Intelligent 
Literacy 


Noah Webster says literacy is— ‘‘ the state of being able 
to read and write.”’ 

New England comprises six such states and its percent- 
age of illiteracy is but an insignificant 4.9’, whereas the South 
Atlantic States register 15% of illiteracy, and the country as a 
whole between 6% and 7%. 

Some of the manufacturing cities employ a large foreign 
element, but, intelligence and the aptitude of the modern 
foreigner to adopt the American ways and language is greatly 
aided by the wonderful school facilities for which New England 
is famous.— New England spends about $9.00 more per year 
per child on public school education than the prevailing United 
States average. 

The modern street car card SPEAKS A UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE — and your pictured product is thereby made 
familiar to even the illiterate or foreign eye and mind. 

Everybody rides in street cars and most everybody reads 
and remembers, so if there is any spot on the globe where 
intelligence 99.40% pure, has a chance to grasp your message 
it is in the street cars of those six old states grouped around 
Plymouth Rock. 

There is an intelligence of another sort for which New 
England is noted. — The discernment and discrimination of 
the New England store-keeper is remarked and remembered 
by your salesmen. Lincoln’s saying about fooling the people 
—applies just about once to the New England tradesman. 

Right here it seems appropriate to state that 400 local 
dealers in varied lines of business are using New England Street 
Car Advertising as intelligently as the National Advertiser ever 
did, and the results have made them our staunch supporters. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
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‘The Backboné< 





The October issue at COMFORT will be the 
big annual Harvest Number. 

It will reach the homes of our folks at the time the 
crop money does. It will find them in spending 
mood—and with money to spend. 


WALTER R. JENKINS. Jr., Representative W. H. : 
New York Office: 1628 Avolian Hall. A 


It will be a Bsns Nu 
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njof the Country’ 





COMFORT, which goes to one 
out of ten of the farm families in 
the country, can put you in immediate 
touch with the present astounding rural pros- 
perity which has resulted from good crops and 
war-time prices. 
r¢ the A roaring trade among our thriving people can be 
nding built up through use of the October issue. Forms 
close September 10. 


pes, P ub., Inc., FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
AUG MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 


jumer For ADVERTISERS Too 
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BECAUSE Purchasing Power Means Results 


The Evening Mail 


Led all of the New York evening newspapers 
in volume of. advertising gains for the months 














of June and July. 





Mail gamed......... 96,450 lines 
Second paper gained 90,618 lines 
Third paper gained.. 80,577 lines 
Fourth paper gained 48,646 lines 
Fifth paper gained.. 42,431 lines 
Sixth paper gained.. 23,969 lines 
Seventh paper gained 23,431 lines 


THE RECORD 





July 
Mail gained......... 62,794 lines 
Second paper gained 60,791 lines 
Third paper gained.. 32,853 lines 
Fourth paper gained 23,702 lines 
Fifth paper lost..... 2,654 lines 
Sixth paper lost..... 30,249 lines 
Seventh paper lost... 56,138 lines 





























The Dry Goods Advertising Situation in 
New York City 


In May The Evening Mail gained 27,107 lines in dry goods ad- 
vertising. In June the gain was 45,883 lines; in July the gain 
was 40,183 lines. In three months The Evening Mail has gained 

113,173 lines. That is a remarkable record. 




















But, More Important Is This Fact— 


In July only one other New York evening paper carried more dry 
goods advertising than The Evening Mail, and The Evening Mail 
ran a close second. 

The Evening Mail in July carried more dry goods advertising than 
did either of the other two papers which have the largest circula- 
tions of the evening papers. 


Purchasing Power Means Results 

The merchants of New York City, who spend huge sums annually 
for advertising, realize that the circulation of The Evening Mail has 
behind it a loyal and prosperous reading class which has money to 
spend for the necessities and luxuries of life. 

They have discovered that The Evening Mail, with its circulation of 
168,000, has a SUFFICIENT circulation to deliver to the merchant 
the patronage of readers who will make worth-while customers. 

The Evening Mail has no forced circulation, no premium circula- 
tion, no waste circulation. 








FOR THE FIRST NINETEEN DAYS OF AUGUST 


The Evening Mail 


SHOWED A GAIN OF 242 COLUMNS 
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Effect of Advertising on Price of 
Goods 


P. H. Nystrom Has a Lively Debate with Some Doubting Legislators and 
Relates Some Interesting Cases 


HEN a college professor 

seeks to qualify as an ex- 
pert on advertising he is suspected 
of being long on theory and short 
on facts. Recently, however, Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Nystrom, who be- 
gan as a retail clerk at fifteen 
years of age, and had many years 
of experience as a_ storekeeper 
before he began to tell the other 
fellow how to run his business, 
proved that he can marshal the 
experience of advertisers to sup- 
port his contentions. Professor 
Nystrom is now field investigator 
for the United States Tire Com- 
pany. 

Professor Nystrom, who at one 
time or another had 3,000 retail 
dealers and salespeople in his 
classes in merchandising, had 
journeyed down to Washington to 
tell a committee of Congress that 
price-fixing by the manufacturer 
is a benefit to the retailer instead 
of making the average storekeep- 
er, as has been charged, a mere 
errand-boy for the manufacturer. 
The burden of the Nystrom plaint, 
which brought forth a “show me” 
attitude on the part of his Con- 
gressional auditors, was that ad- 
vertising is the fertilizer of mod- 
ern business. Said he: 

“A farmer having two fields 
alongside of each other that he 
wishes to test in the production 
of crops may apply fertilizer to 
one and to the other we will say 
he gives nothing in the way of 
nutriment to the soil. He is us- 
ing the original soil in each case, 
but in one case he is adding fer- 
tilizer and in the other he is not. 

“Now because he adds fertilizer 
to that soil, providing he uses 
correct judgment in its applica- 
tion both as to kind and amount, 
he gets a very much increased 
product from the soil; he has re- 
duced the cost of its production 
on that acre of land as compared 
with the acre of land he has not 
used fertilizer on. Advertising is 
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ness. Advertising, rightly ap- 
plied, reduces the cost of distribu- 
tion.” 

The business of a large cloth- 
ing manufactory in Chicago was 
the example chiefly relied upon by 
Professor Nystrom to bear out 
his contention that advertising is 
entitled to be looked upon as a 
business fertilizer. Said the au- 
thority on retailing, relative to 
this incident: “Before they began 
to market their men’s suits by 
the help of advertising they had 
a selling expense that ran over 
10 per cent of their sales. They 
introduced national advertising 
and have been able to cut their 
sales expense down until it is now 
less than one-half of the original 
amount and this réduction was 
due to applying the help of 
national advertising.” 

The manufacturer of a small 
kitchen utensil—a patented article 
—was the beneficiary in another 
incident related by this observer 
of advertising influence. The 
kitchen utensil was put on the 
market several years ago and ad- 
vertised to sell at thirty-five cents. 
Recently the price of the specialty 
was reduced to twenty-five cents, 
and although the period that has 
elapsed since the reduction has 
been much shorter than that 
wherein the article was on the 
market at thirty-five cents the 
sales of the utensil have already 
been multiplied twelve times and 
the profits of the manufacturer 
have been increased many times 
over. 


COST OF CONDUCTING RETAIL 
BUSINESS 


Relation between advertising, 
local and national, as a fertilizer 
and the retailer’s cost of doing 
business was under discussion 
when Professor Nystrom gave the 
results of his latest investigation 
of the cost of doing business in 
various retail lines. He sought 
information at first hand from 
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100 merchants in various lines and 
obtained detailed data from sev- 
enty-nine. As a result of an an- 
alysis of these figures he found 
that seventeen grocery stores 
showed cost of doing business of 
12 to 22 per cent; eleven dry- 
goods stores showed 16 to 25 per 
cent; eight furniture stores re- 
ported 22 to 28 per cent; eight 
shoe stores indicated 16 to 27 per 
cent; eight hardware _ stores 
showed 17 to 26 per cent; seven 
men’s clothing stores had a total 
expense account running 20 to 30 
per cent; for three drug stores 24 
to 30 per cent was the ratio; for 
four jewelry stores the range was 
25 to 32 per cent, and eleven de- 
partment stores reported the cost 
of doing business as varying from 
22 to 30 per cent. 

“Big Ben” selling policy was 
made, in the course of a joint de- 
bate between Professor Nystrom 
and several Congressmen, an issue 
on the score of whether or not 
there was danger that a manufac- 
turer would overdo the use of 
“fertilizer” in stimulating his 
business. Congressman Decker 
who resides in Joplin, Mo., opened 
upon the manufacturers of “Big 
Ben” alarm-clock by relating the 
reported experience of a retailer 
who, he said, had lived in his 
home town for thirty years. Ac- 
cording to the Representative this 
jeweler and clockmaker had han- 
dled the “Big Ben” line for a 
number of years when, as the 
story went, a man came around 
and explained that the price of 
the widely advertised clock was to 
be advanced 75 cents, of which 
excess the dealer was to receive 
fifty cents and the manufacturer 
twenty-five cents. 

“You see they wanted to make 
him a fertilizer too,” said Con- 
gressman Decker, “so that when 
a man came in and asked for a 
clock the dealer would recom- 
mend ‘Big Ben.’” But this par- 
ticular dealer was quoted as say- 
ing to the traveling representa- 
tive: “You cannot rob my people 
I have got a clock here and I 
will take it apart and I will defy 
any jeweler in the United States 
to give me any reason why a sin- 
gle part or all the parts put to- 
gether do not make as good a 
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clock as ‘Big Ben,’ and I am not 
here to rob my people.” Profes- 
sor Nystrom commented, “What 
the jeweler did was exactly the 
right thing to do.” 

The interpreter of advertising 
as a fertilizer contended, however, 
that advertising prestige will not 
impel an advertiser to advance 
prices. This was in answer to 
the inquiry of Congressman Ster- 
ling, who asked if manufacturers 
were not eager to fix resale prices 
so that they might scale up quota- 
tions and add the advertising cost 
to the cost of the article. “I 
think that I formerly held ex- 
actly that same view,” said Prof. 
Nystrom, “but I have changed it. 
Let us take this kind of under- 
wear that I wear,—the B. V. D. 
underwear. They are all com- 
peting for my trade, and if the 
B. V. D. fixes its price too high 
I will purchase other brands of 
underwear.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. were cited 
by this advocate as_ illustrating 
the ,method of the use of “lead- 
ers,” as seeking to make the an- 
nouncement of low prices on a 
few well-known articles serve as 
advertising fertilizer for an ex- 
tensive line of unidentified goods. 


, The current grocery catalogue of 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. was the 
subject of consideration and Prof. 
Nystrom declared that the Chi- 
cago house in listing more than 
800 grocery items quotes on only 
thirty-one advertised brands, “and 
they cut on all of the thirty- -one,” 
he added—“everything else is a 
private brand and high in price.” 


Alvin T. Steinel With “West- 
ern Farm Life” 


Alvin T. Steinel, who for the past 
five years has been connected with the 
agricultural department of the Rock 
Island Railroad, has become associated 
with Western Farm Life, Denver, as 
associate editor. 

Prior to his connection with the 
Rock Island he was connected with the 
Agricultural College at Ft. Collins, 
Colo., and later with the Rocky Moun- 
tain Daily News. 


Death of Charles Ffrench 


Charles Ffrench, owner and_ pub- 
lisher of the Musical Leader of Chi- 
cago, died in New York on August 17 
as a result of injuries received in 4 
fall from a trolley-car. 
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Picking the Leaders. 
No. 6 of a 


series of 15 


y 4 





American SundayMagazine 
Saturday Evening Post 
Cosmopolitan 


From last information obtainable 
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HERE are a few magazines so pre-eminently strong that 
their use is always economically important. 
The most good readers per dollar invested—is the real basis of 
space value. 
More and more advertisers are realizing that they net the most 
good readers by picking the leaders in different fields. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 
1834 BROADWAY 911 HEARST BUILDING 
New York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 
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“A picture, a plea, 


euninyoumeatnnaeuTuT 


ee" is the chief link 
between you and 
your customer in your 
advertising campaign. It 
is the visible link which 
makes your sales work 
either weak or strong. 


Copy that makes the 
reader read it,and believe 
it, and act upon it is what 
you want. 


Copy that impels the 
reader to write you for 
your catalog, your book- 
let, your sample, is as 
successful as though it 
made him start at once 
for the store to buy your 
goods. 


Copy that makes the 
reader ask for your goods 
—makes him know he 
will like them and makes 
him want to buy them, 
is the copy that sells. 


Copy that can do this 
is copy which grows out 
of your business itself. 
It is part of your product. 


That is the kind of 
copy we believe in. 


We don’t believe in 
asking you to fit your 
business or your selling 
plans to an idea or an 
assemblage of “clever” 
ideas. 


We believe in fitting 
the ideas to your busi- 
ness and your selling 
plans. 


And the best and only 
place to get those ideas 
is in your business, and 
in your product, with 
your cooperation. 


To do this requires a 
copy staff of ability and 
of adaptability. We have 
that. 


Our copy staff includes 
men who have long ex- 
perience and much abil- 
ity in planning and writ- 
ing the various kinds of 
copy for various kinds of 
mediums, in laying out 
illustrations and typo- 
graphy—in short, inmak- 
ing the direct appeal to 
the very customers you 
want. 
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And a selling punch” 


rurnanaznarnwer ites 


OPY can be put in 

pictures as forcibly 
asin words. We believe 
in using pictures and 
language in just the right 
proportion, always fitting 
them to your business 
and your product. 


“A picture, a plea and 
a punch” —expresses 
some of our methods of 
putting individuality into 
your advertising. 


With your cooporation 
we try to find the key- 
note of your business and 
then put that into your 
advertisements. 


Your business began 
with a selling thought. 
We organize your adver- 
tising campaign in the 
same way. We analyze 
supply, production, dis- 
tribution, marketand cus- 
tomers. 


Then we can tell you 
what to say and how to 
say it in your advertis- 
ing; tell you whether to 
use text-and-pictures or 
simply text; whether you 
should do more advertis- 
ing or less than you are 
now doing. 


We will send to any 
interested advertiser 
samples of three different 
styles of copy that have 
been written in line with 
ideas expressed in this 
advertisement on re- 
quest. 


We will make an ap- 
pointment by mail, wire 
or telephone. 


It will not obligate you 
in the least and it is pos- 
sible that it would be 
productive of much good 
to your company as well 
as our own. 





WILLIAM H. RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT HERMAN A. GROTH 


President 


CF | + < 





Vice-Pr 


tary and Tr 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Adjusting the 


‘Properties” in Copy 
to Fit the Proposition 





Rightness in Setting Which Reflects Upon the Goods 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HE wife of a friend of the 

writer was recently turning 
over the pages of the August is- 
sue of a woman’s magazine when 
she came upon a _ magnificent 
color page for Sunkist oranges. 
Her quick eye sifted the details of 
the picture. 

“What a pretty basket,” she re- 
marked. “I think I’ll see if I can 
buy one like it.” 

There are those who would find 
in this a fault. The ad, they will 
say, sold this woman, not on this 
fruit, but something entirely for- 
eign to the real proposition. 

Not at all, is our verdict. Wom- 
anlike, she accepted the fruit as 
a matter of course and true to her 
sex again, her sense of perception 
dug deeper, appreciating at once 
the unities of the setting in which 
the advertisers so 
carefully staged their 
fruit. Granted that 
the ad sold her a 
fruit-basket; is she 
then likely to keep it 
filled with fresh air? 

There is an increas- 
ing tendency for ad- 
vertisers to enhance 
the effect of their 
copy by featuring 
their products in a 
secondary setting pos- 
sessing an affinity of 
taste with the prod- 
ucts themselves. 

Last year in an in- 

_terview published in 
Printers’ Ink Dr. L. 
B. Dunn, advertising 
manager for Com- 
munity Silver, re- 
marked the care this 
company goes to in 
selecting the right 
laces which served as 
backgrounds for its 
ware. There are two 


special points to be 
borne in mind when 
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BY ITS SURROUNDINGS YOU KNOW 
ALMOST UNPRECEDENTED PIECE OF 
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recalling this campaign. One is 
that this company sells silverware, 
not laces; and yet found it good 
business to show its products in a 
setting of fine laces—silverware’s 
natural environment. 

“To make the campaign suc- 
cessful,” said Dr. Dunn, 
must dramatize it, make it dra- 
matic, vital to the people you 
want for customers.” 

The second point recalled for 
emphasis is_ his warning—“but 
don’t let your ideas go out raw.’ 
That is to say, see to it that your 
properties are correctly related, 
without incongruity, if you expect 
your audience to feel the genuine 
ring of sincerity in your adver- 
tisement. Favorably convinced is 
more than half sold. This com- 
pany searched far and wide, at 


q & Community Plate: 





“RIGHT” —AN 
COPY 
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home and abroad, to get laces 
just so for the several designs it 
advertised. If it couldn’t find the 
very pattern it wanted, it had it 
made to order at great expense. 
Now, why go to such great 
lengths in preparing an ad? 

“We were appealing, you must 
remember,” is Dr. Dunn’s answer, 
“to the women, and the women 
know lace. We could not have 
deceived them if we had wanted 
to do so. They know, as it were 


by instinct, what is expensive and 


NO EFFORT WAS SPARED TO GET THE DETAILS OF THE 

PROPER PERIOD IN THIS COPYRIGHTED PIECE OF ART WORK 

BY HANSON BOOTH—THIS WILL BE USED IN THE FALL 
MAGAZINE COPY AND AS HANGERS FOR DEALERS 


what is cheap, what harmonizes 
with a particular pattern, and 
what does not.” 

That seems to be a faculty of 
womankind, the ability to sense at 
a glance details which appear a 
confused blur to masculine minds. 
Notice how a woman will sheaf 
through the pages of a fashion 
magazine and from an apparent 
confusion of more or less jum- 
bled fashion figures, will snap 
her finger on one or another and 
remark—“That waist would be 
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darling on Molly,” or “What an 
adorable smock!” 

_To poor old stumbling mascu- 
linity this feminine faculty seems 
nothing short of a seventh sense, 
and maybe it is at that. But let 
a detail in an illustration be a trifle 
out of kilter with things as they 
really are, and even the more 
ponderous male mind will feel the 
jar. 

The writer knows a certain man 
who always writhes in agony at 
pictures of sail-boats where the 
artists’ evident igno- 
rance of things mari- 
time results in a trav- 
esty on the simplest 
details of seaman- 
ship; the mainsail is 
spread full to the 
breeze with no sup- 
porting main sheet; a 
steering-wheel or the 
beam of the boat is 
ridiculously out of 
proportion to the ac- 
customed eye. 

At the conferences 
among the advertis- 
ing women attending 
the recent A. A. C. 
of W. convention 
much amusement was 
aroused by a discus- 
sion of an advertise- 
ment showing @ 
woman in a bath-tub 
with her hair down 
her back, an impos- 
sible situation, ac- 
cording to the savants 
present, and a copy- 
break no woman 


would have _ com- 
mitted. } 
While such incon- 


gruities are not al- 
ways readily discernible, yet some- 
how they grate even on untutored 
sensibilities. If they aren’t just 
right, they won’t-look natural, be- 
cause they are not natural. 

It is therefore most essential, 
if the copy is to be convincing, 
that such details as appear in ad- 
vertising illustrations—yes, in the 
text as well—be sanely correlated 
and free from glaring travesty; 
shall jibe with things as they are. 
The reductio ad absurdum applies 
to advertising copy as truly as to 
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DETROIT 


CMGE 


Advertising 


To give to advertisers the highest form of 
advertising agency service requires an organization 
of individuals capable not only at their own particular tasks, 
but whose energy, intelligence and experience are working in 


harmony. 


That a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, is demonstrated rather frequently in advertising 
expenditures. 


The finest copy ever written will not save a 
badly conceived sales plan. 


The greatest sales strategists are dependent 
upon the efficiency with which other people work 
out the details of their plans. 


It is easy to appreciate the exacting require- 
ments of such of our customers as the Saxon Motor 
Car Corporation, Anderson Electric Car Company, General 
Motors Truck Company, Berry Brothers varnish manufac- 
turers, Detroit Stove Works, Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Larned, Carter & Company, Olds Motor Works, Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, The McClure Company (Saginaw Silos), the 
Modart Corset Company, and the Stewart Motor Corporation. 


That we meet these requirements satisfac- 
torily and completely, is conclusive evidence of a 
balanced, efficient, experienced organization. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Detroit 
Free Press Building 
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Have you ever drowned in paper? 


Many an office man spends his days trying to keep his 
head above the rising tide of papers, letters, memos and car- 
bons that surge over his desk. Some men drown in a sea of 
papers. 


A filing system isn’t the complete remedy. Begin with the 
papers themselves. If they are of all sizes and all alike in 
color it’s about as easy to handle them as it is to card index 
the waves of the ocean. There is no distinguishing mark to 
grasp. 


But suppose the Signal System is used in conjunction with 
Hammermiil Bond paper? ‘This system provides for a different 
color, an individual heading and other distinguishing marks for 
each office need in paper. Floods are impossible. because filing 
and handling are so simple. 


AMMERMILG 
BOND 


Is admirably adapted for the use of the Signal System. It is 
made in 12 colors and white, in all standard weights, and in 
3 finishes—Bond, Ripple and Linen. It has businesslike quality 
and businesslike economy. It is so low priced as to make you 
a real saving. And it is stocked for immediate delivery in 
all important business centers and at the mill. 


Send now for our portfolio: The Signal System. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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mathematics. Blunders in detail 
will often have a negative influ- 
ence that destroys the very effects 
the copy is designed to create. 

So careful is a certain large 
concern which the writer knows 
of to see that no art work shall 
leave its doors with even a slight 
incongruity, that it keeps a wom- 
an and two girls busy all day long 
clipping, clipping, clipping—maga- 
zines, books, etc., so that when an 
artist has, say, a railroad train to 
show, he'll know the difference 
between the types of electric trac- 
tors, perhaps, favored by the New 
York Central and the New Haven 
railroads. All the artist or copy- 
man has to do is to enter the li- 
brary and say he wants to see 
some specimens of electric loco- 
motives and he gets a folder full. 
And this specialized cataloguing 
of subjects covers everything 
imaginable. For this concern is 
too wise to trust to its artists’ 
minds as encyclopedias of gen- 
eral information. It knows that 
the facts all right in the first place 
make a better impression on 
clients than even the slightest slip 
that must be rectified. 


COPY SHOULD CREATE AN ILLUSION 


After all, advertising copy is 
aimed to create an illusion that 
stimulates a mental picture of ac- 
tual life, and the more natural 
and in keeping with things the 
copy is, the more perfect the illu- 
sion. It is much the same propo- 
sition that the movies offer. Ev- 
erybody knows that the movie 
story is not real, but when logi- 
cally carried out the illusion is 
pleasantly complete, until sud- 
denly a small boy, eluding the 
vigilance of the guards, runs 
grinning before the camera, and 
bang’! the spell is broken. Just 
so with a detail out of tune in 
an advertisement. 

There seems also to be nowa- 
days a growing tendency, not 
only to exercise greater care in 
seeing that copy shall be more 
natural, but also that the details 
shall be correlated with a view to 
enhancing the desirability of the 
articles advertised. Advertisers 
are beginning to appreciate the 
increasing difficulty of selling an 





article simply by showing the 
product itself. The realization is 
growing on them that they must 
sell, coincidentally, the time and 
the place, as well as the thing. 

Take the orange ad previously 
mentioned. By showing a pretty 
setting for the fruit, they cre- 
ated a subconscious situation in 
the prospect’s mind—a situation 
that is permanent rather than a 
momentary interest in a striking 
color effect of an orange or two. 
What really struck the woman in 
this case was the way this fruit 
would look on her own sideboard. 

This secondary selling impulse 
undoubtedly grows out of a hy- 
percritical study to intensify the 
selling power of the advertiser’s 
white space. As by conscious ef- 
fort in time the original crudities 
of art and literary expression 
have been refined, just such a 
process has been ironing out the 
rough places in advertising copy. 

Now, there are those who will 
take exception to this. They will 
say it represents a tendency to 
repress originality in copy. An 
early advertising tutor of the 
writer used to. preach the gospel 
of “corners” in copy; i.e., hooks 
that would jab into the reader’s 
consciousness and stick there. 

Well, to this we say that the 
copy should conform to the sales 
tactics that fit the product. The 
Wrigley copy surely has corners, 
and the Wrigley proposition, we 
understand, is quite successful. 
But consider who sells five cents’ 
worth of chewing-gum; more 
than a million retail outlets of all 
sorts, it is estimated; mushroom 
lemonade-stands, strong-arm pea- 
nut vendors, cigar stores, every 
little hole-in-the-wall confection- 
ery stand. Noneed for any special 
refinement on the part of this 
sales force; therefore no need of 
polished copy or of highly inten- 
sified selling appeal. 

But turn to a field such as that 
of cameras, or silverware, or mu- 
sical instruments, or any of the 
vast lines of products embracing 
an appeal to the more or less 
refined sensibilities of the pros- 
pective purchasers, and “rough- 
neck” copy is as much out of 
place in white space as a “rough- 
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neck” salesman behind the coun- 
Even though the prospects 


ter. 
themselves be somewhat rough of 
neck, “class” copy flatters them. 
It’s the social-climber idea, all 
over again. 

As for an adherence to the 
principles of art destroying orig- 
inality, such a course hasn’t ex- 
actly obliterated the good name 
of, say, Michael Angelo. What 
so-called Cubist can you mention 
by name? 








Kodak as ‘you go. 


The delights of old compamonships, the charm 
of new and interesting friends, the thrili of novelty 
that comes with new scenes and a change of rou- 
tine—All these mean more to those who Kodak. 
There's a joyful fascination in the picture taking. 
And afterward the Kodak Album brings the 
added delight of living over again the happy days 
of that “too short vacation” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER. N Y The Kedat City 











NOT EXACTLY “SNAPPED,” BUT NOT 
OBVIOUSLY POSED 


The Kodak copy offers a splen- 
did example oi what careful 
staging can do along these lines. 
It is not snobbish copy, but rather 
copy of super-refinement; not os- 
tentatious in its social aspirations, 
but possessing that air of well- 
bred self-sufficiency that bespeaks 
its well-secured social position. 
Probably because of a natural 
long acquaintance with the photo- 
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graphic art, the handling of the 
properties and the staging of the 
figures are most admirably carried 
out. Alongside the  sickeningly 
simpering coquette faces of the 
average of professional models, 
the simple naturalness of the 
young ladies in the Kodak ads 
offers a good instance of the 
Great Divide between Parveny 


and Blue Blood—the yawning 
gulf between flashy footlight 
fashions and_ clean-cut _ tailor- 
made. 


NOTHING DISTRACTING HERE 


We have in mind _ specifically 
the most recent advertisements of 
this company, showing two young 
women riding in a Pullman sleep- 
er. There is nothing gratingly 
posed about these girls. There is 
no manufactured smile—no fool's 
masque covering tragedy features. 
One is quite serious, in fact. 
Their clothes do not scream of 
“vacation,” nor are the garments 
draped in tin-armored lines or 
billowy ruffles. Nor has_ the 
stage manager resorted to the ex- 
tremity of compelling attention 
by an undue display of stocking. 
No hosiery is evident in this ad. 
Its very wholesomeness and at- 
mosphere of evident refinement 
compels attention and confidence; 
two such young ladies you might 
see any time at this season on 
the Bar Harbor express. 

Viewed as a stage setting, the 
absence of unnecessary details in 
this picture is again worth not- 
ing. The background has been 
toned down—the scene through 
the car window is properly an 
impressionistic blur, and the two 
girls, with the Kodak thrown 
slightly forward into a modified 
prominence by retouching, offer 
the high-lights of interest. The 
secondary suggéstion of the Pull- 
man begets a sense of well-being 
and refinement against which the 
tableau is presented in doubly 
strong relief. 

Contrast this quiet and care- 
fully unified advertisement with 
the wooden lay figures heavily 
sheathed in dress clothes, “roll- 
ing their own” in the lobby of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and 
you have the opposite poles of 
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Henry Ford Was Right 
When He Picked Des Moines 


as the best location for his largest branch factory. 


For Automobiles are thicker in proportion to 
population in Iowa than anywhere else on the globe. 
There is one car to every 12 men, women and children 
in Iowa. 


Des Moines is the distributing center for northern, 
southern and central Iowa, not only for automobiles 
and accessories but for all products. Des Moines 
keeps shop for Iowa. 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


80,000 Daily 60,000 Sunday 


In the last five years the daily circulation has in- 
creased 70 per cent and the Sunday circulation has 
doubled. 


Flat Rate 10c a Line 


Morning and Evening, or Sunday. 


No short rates—simple, flat rates to all advertisers, 
independent of the number of insertions or the volume 
of space. 


Every class of advertising considered objectionable 
by the Association of National Advertisers or the 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. C. of the W. ts 
refused by The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


Represented by 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLISHERS 
Having 100,000 or more 


Circulation 


Investigate 


Hall Service 


It has given continuous satisfactory 
results to the following publications, 
having a combined circulation of over 


2,500,000 


Popular Mechanics Magazin-= 
System Magazine 
Photoplay Magazine 
Blue Book 
Green Book 


arm Engineering 


Pictorial Review Monthly Fashion Book 


Cl. Ephall Printing Company 


The World’s Greatest Printers 
of Catalogs and Magazines 


CHICAGO 
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copy convincibility. For it is 
easier to believe that folks who 
ride in Pullmans use Kodaks than 
that silk-hat Johnnies possess the 
initiative to roll their own. 

As Dr. Dunn says, “don't let 
your ideas go out raw,” to which 
we append, “consider well wheth- 
er the idea in itself is too raw 
for the most vigorous imagination 
to digest.” 

A good example of the second- 
ary or reserve force selling im- 
pulse is afforded in some exam- 
ples of the H. R. Mallinson Com- 
pany’s copy for “Pussy Willow” 
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these latter backgrounds were se- 
cured is another story. i 
case the setting almost assumes 
precedence over the product be- 
ing advertised in 
without in any degree weakening 
the selling strength. 


In this 


importance, 


That line, 
“photographed by permission,” 


does the trick. 


Another example along these 
lines is the copy of the McHugh 
shop, showing a club or a priv- 
ate home which has been fur- 
nished or decorated in some part 
by this house. Quite often one 
of the rooms so furnished is pic- 





“The New Silks First” 
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What a splendid opportunity Mallinson’s Silks 
present to those who strive for real distinction 
in their gowns and suits. 

“The New Silks First’—that is the idea, or, 
you might express it, style leadership. Weaves 
and color combinations that are distinctively in 
advance, and created on accurate fashion 
perception, 


MAU NSON S 


Silks de Luxe 


Pussy-Willow Prints eld ‘of in daring Chinese 
and Bakst studies, now considered the most artistic 
for |i ining 

Khaki-Kool Sport Silk, Yt effective in poster 
stripes and rich colorings su practical and stylish 
for outdoor wear 
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CHINESE CERAMICS EMPHASIZE THE ORIGIN OF THE PATTERNS 


fabrics. Here the fabrics are 
displayed in attractive arrange- 
ments with a setting of beautiful 
Chinese ceramics or teak-wood 
stands, etc., thus emphasizing the 
origin and authenticity of the 
patterns. A clever window-trim- 
mer could adapt these advertise- 
ments bodily. 

Again, the advertiser will use 
the background or stage for his 
wares for its testimonial effect, as 
the recent remarkable pages 
showing Community Silver set on 
the table in Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont’s dining-room, or in the 
breakfast-room of the Hon. Mrs. 
Beresford, sister-in-law of the 
former Vivien Gould. Just how 


tured as a_ testimonial setting 
for the furniture. 

Within a week or two Walter 
P. Werheim, advertising manager 
for Pratt & Lambert, Inc., called 
at the offices of Printers’ 
INK with a piece of copy for 
“61” floor varnish that makes our 
point exactly. It is a painting of 
a Colonial interior in the making 
of which no expense or pains 
have been spared to arrive at a 
harmony of detail. From _ the 
church-warden pipe in the hand 
of the correct Colonial gentle- 
man to the bellows and tongs of 
the severely Colonial fireplace and 
the candlesticks on the mantle- 
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piece, each item has been care- 
fully weighed and studied that 
it shall harmonize with its setting, 
not only artistically, but from the 
standpoint of period accuracy. It 
would be no blunder to put a 
Colonial highboy in a Civil War 
picture, but it would be consid- 
erable of an anachronism to put 
a kerosene lamp or a “what-not” 
in a Colonial setting. And a whole 
lot passes for Colonial that never 
saw the light until long after the 
Battle of New Orleans was his- 
tory. 
Why these excessive pains to 
get these matters right? Because 
this picture is going to figure 
prominently in all of this com- 
pany’s future advertising mater- 
ials. This copy will reach, among 
others, many persons—well-to-do 
prospects—who can recite at 
length the ultimate effect of the 
joiners of Flanders on the furni- 
ture of old England, and just how 
this affected subsequently the 
homes and furnishings of our so- 
called Colonial period. They can 
pick a faux pas in a pictured 
Colonial interior far quicker than 
the negative effect of such a mis- 
take can be rectified. Among other 
things, this copy will run in 
architectural papers. It wouldn’t 
do to take a chance that the de- 
tails nearly hit it when you're 
dealing with such a_ hyper- 
critical audience, however small. 
Doubtless the great majority 
would overlook a chance slip, but 
the small minority exerts too im- 
portant an influence in matters of 
this sort to run the risk of offend- 
ing their sense of the unities. 
Copy of this sort is simply ad- 
vertising that employs the tactics 
of the super-salesman. It is copy 
that rings with conviction be- 
cause it does more than simply 
recite in parrot-like monotones the 
various points of a product. It 
surrounds the article for sale with 
an atmosphere of truth, nat- 
uralness, sincerity, desirability, 
because of its adherence to 
truth, congeniality of detail, and 
therefore by its very convincing at- 
mosphere of authority. Such copy 
holds its head high and makes no 
apologies. Why should it? 
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Catholic Publishers Turn to A. 
A. C. of W. Standards 


Attention was directed toward better 
advertising methods at the convention 
of the Catholic Press Association, held 
rc} New York City on August 18 and 

Enthusiasm was fanned by an ad- 
dress by F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, of 
Association Men. He told the Catholic 
publishers that he believed they should 
all be members of the religious press 
department of the A. A. C. of W. He 
advocated more accurate circulation 
statements as one of the steps toward 
more business. 

“Above all, do not apologize for your 
papers,” he declared. “Often advertis- 
ing agents tell me that representatives 
of the religious press seem ashamed of 
= ,Papers they are soliciting business 
or 


In the discussion which followed Mr, 
Wilson-Lawrenson’s paper, Monsignor 
F. J. Kelley, publisher of Extension 
Magazine, related the trials he had gone 
through in an effort to build up his 
publication on the business side. He 
urged his fellow publishers to join the 
A. A. C. of W. and to work for better 
conditions and understanding in the 
religious press. 

Another need was for higher-salaried 
advertising representatives, Mgr. Kelley 
remarked. 0 publication can afford 
to employ a cheap solicitor, he toid the 
delegates. John J. O’Keeffe, president 
of Truth Magazine, told of the bene- 
fits that-he had obtained from member- 
ship in the religious press department, 
and advised his fellow publishers to 
get busy. 

The sentiment of the convention 
clearly was in favor of the A. A. C. of 
W. suggestion, and it seems probable 
that the Catholic publications will be 
well represented at the St. Louis con- 
vention, 


Publishers Discuss Plans to 
Increase Advertising 


Members of the American Association 
of Newspaper Special Advertising held 
their first annual convention in Chi- 
cago on August 14 and 15. Plans and 
methods for increasing the number of 
advertisers and the amount of space 
from regular advertisers engrossed most 
of the discussion. 

John K. Groom, in charge of the for- 
eign advertising of the Aurora, IIl., 
Beacon News and the Elgin Courier, 
described the organization by which the 
Beacon-News was able to develop regu- 
lar advertisers in 131 different lines of 
business, which were non-advertisers 
when the present management took over 
the paper. Much of this business was 
started by graduating regular accounts 
from special advertisers. Mr. Groom 
ridiculed the idea that any newspaper 
has worked out its field. He stated 
that there are about 1,000 business 
firms in Aurora, exclusive of manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Approximately 
25 per cent of these are now regular 
advertisers, and he refuses to consider 
his field exhausted until the other 75 
per cent are also in his paper. 
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ATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


Comfortable— 
that’s why they’re 
sensible 


As ‘you’ve probably 
noticed, it is the keen, 
active- minded type of 
man who is particular to 
choose Fatimas. If you 
were smoking Fatimas, 

ou would know why. 
You would find that Fa- 
timas, more than any 
other cigarette are com- 
fortable while you smoke 
and after you smoke 
them. a 


Their delicately bal- 
anced Turkish blend 
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cigarette to smoke. Why 
not prove this for your- 
self? 
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UNLOAD 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THAT NEW CATALOG 


—lll carry it for you ! 


OU are planning that this Fall’s Catalog 
shall be the best ever—a Book that shall 
really reflect “the Personality of the House,” 
and help “the boys” set a new high mark for 
these Good Years of Prosperity, 1916 and 1917. 


Yet, in prospect, it looms large; you dread starting it, 
and your Advertising Department is too busy to give it 
proper thought. 


A man who could bring that invaluable “outside 
viewpoint,” tempered with thorough advertising and sales 
training, could unite his experience with yours and extend 
you a uscful service. 


Now, I believe I can do just that for a few manufac- 
turers who expect great things from their “Printed 
Salesmen.” My training in Advertising and Selling has 
been decidedly thorough, and I understand in a practical 
way the details of Art Work, Engraving and Printing. 


I plan, write, and supervise the production of Catalogs 
and Direct Advertising Matter, handling all details, and 
conferring with the Client at his office or mine, whenever 
necessary. 


Charges are based upon the amount of work involved, 
and time required. Existing relations with Engravers and 
Printers need not be disturbed. 


Your request for samples and further particulars will 
not obligate you in the slightest. 


PAUL TEAS 


Advertising Counselor 
THE ENGINEERS’ BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
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Meeting Big Competition by Sales 
Work for Individual Dealers 


Louisville Varnish Company Offers a Direct Campaign, the Scope of 


Which Depends on Size of Dealers’ 


O many manufacturers the 

task of maintaining the ad- 
vertising pace set by their success- 
ful rivals may seem so prohib- 
itively expensive and the results 
so uncertain that the plan of no- 
advertising is accepted as the only 
alternative. 

Manufacturers in this class will 
be interested in the work of the 
Louisville Varnish Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., which. has suc- 
cessfully promoted Fixall, a var- 
nish stain, to the extent that it 
is now sold in 6,700 stores and 
has general distribution in the big 
territory bounded by the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf, the Rockies 
and the Appalachians. 

The business created for Fixall 
has not been in direct competition 
with the similar products of other 
concerns, which have spent large 
sums for advertising. On the 
other hand, it has resulted from 
a careful study of the field, the 
selection of a market which would 
involve little competition with the 
other brands, and, in short, fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance 
to the trade and the consumer. 

It was realized in the beginning 
that, backed by heavy consumer- 
campaigns in well-known me- 
diums, competitive brands had 
been put in commanding positions 
in the big cities and in the large 
stores of those cities. Hence it 
was at once decided to try for 
business with the smaller stores 
in the cities and with those in 
the smaller communities. 

While business of the first va- 
riety may be handled direct with 
some success, because of the size 
of the accounts, the other neces- 
sarily means jobber- -distribution, 
because the business is individu- 
ally small. 

The plan of tying up with the 
iobber was, therefore, adopted, 
and a further step was taken in 
making exclusive arrangements in 
each jobbing territory. 


For the 
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most part, Fixall is represented by 
but one wholesaler in a territory, 
and in the cases where there is 
more than one, the jobbers are 
in non-conflicting lines, such 
as drugs and hardware. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the company has but one paint 
jobber on its list. All of the 
others are drug and hardware 
wholesale houses. The explana- 
tion is that paint and varnish spe- 
cialties are emphatically side-lines, 
and the number of exclusive paint 
stores is comparatively small. By 
getting into the lines of those han- 
dling drugs or hardware, the man- 
ufacturers of Fixall insured hav- 
ing their proposition presented to 
dealers who would be likely to 
stock. 


HOW THE COMPANY'S “DETAIL MAN” 
HELPS 


Once the Fixall account is 
placed, the jobber is not left to 
put it over as best he can; but 
the detail man of the varnish com- 
pany spends at least a week with 
each salesman in the employ of 
the wholesale distributor, going 
over his territory with him and 
developing business. By spending 
this much time with each sales- 
man, it is certain that the latter 
will become familiar with the talk 
and will develop enough enthu- 
siasm to result in his pushing the 
brand himself thereafter. Inci- 
dentally, the detail men keep in 
touch with the jobber’s salesmen, 
and endeavor to assist them at 
least once a year, though in the 
case of large selling organizations 
this is not always possible. 

The selling plan presented to 
the dealer has a lot of points, sim- 
plicity, economy and effectiveness 
being among them. Here it is: 

The dealer is offered an assort- 
ment of goods, rather than per- 
mitted to make up his order with- 
out any such guide. The hard- 
ware store is solicited on a $50 































































assortment, the druggist on one 
costing him about $25, as drug 
stores usually buy in smaller lots 
and carry much lighter stocks of 
each item than hardware mer- 
chants. 

The advantage of the assort- 
ment is not only to give the mer- 
chant a good, representative stock 
at the beginning, one that is im- 
portant enough from the stand- 
point of the capital invested to 
justify pushing, but it enables the 
manufacturer to furnish window- 
display and other advertising ma- 
terial in a convenient way. This 
material is packed with the goods 
at the factory and delivered by 
the jobber automatically. 


COMPANY'S ASSISTANCE LIMITED BY 
AMOUNT OF PURCHASE 


The proposition that is made to 
the dealer is that the factory will 
handle a direct-advertising cam- 
paign in his behalf, using a list 
of names furnished by him. In 
striking contrast with the liberal, 
not to say extravagant, plan of 
some other manufacturers, the 
Louisville Varnish Company 
agrees to circularize but one name 
for each dollar’s worth of goods 
purchased. 

“The idea is simply this,” said 
J. A. Fueglein, the company’s ad- 
vertising and sales manager, “we 
impress upon the dealer that this 
advertising matter costs money; 
that it will bring returns; that it 
is something which is going to 
make business for him. By limit- 
ing it definitely to a small num- 
ber, we not only demonstrate its 
value, but we succeed in our prin- 
cipal object, which is getting a list 
of really live prospects, desirable 
people. When the dealer is per- 
mitted to give us only twenty-five 
or fifty names, he picks the best 
families in his community, and, in 
fact, we impress the necessity of 
selecting only the names of people 
who know him and the store, and 
who are considered desirable cus- 
tomers.” 

The direct-advertising plan con- 
sists of three letters. The first 
is sent to those on the list, de- 
scribing Fixall, and enclosing a 
card good for a can of the ma- 
terial, the name of the dealer who 
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has the stock being given.and his 
store being featured in the letter. 
The cards which are turned jn 
to the dealer are redeemed by the 
company at the full retail price, 
so that this business is as good 
as any other kind from his stand. 
point. 

A little later the company sends 
out the second letter to all of | 
those on this list, referring to the 
previous offer and stating that, as 
the card good for the can of Fix. 
all may have been lost or mislaid, 
the company would be glad to 
supply another on request. A post- 
card is enclosed, on which the cus- 
tomer may write for it, and the 
card also provides for requests for 
the company’s booklet on uses for 
Fixall. 

An interesting feature of the 
returns from this letter is that 
many of them consist of valuable 
testimonial matter, as it often hap- 
pens that the customer has already 
used the card and found the ma 
terial effective, or possibly has 
bought additional supplies from 
the dealer after having tried out 
the sample. Usually there is also 
a big percentage of requests for 
the card to be used in getting the 
sample from the dealer, so that 
it is not infrequent that sixty per 
cent or more of those solicited 
make use of the sample order and 
thus actually become familiar with 
the possibilities of the product. 

The third letter goes to all of 
those who have requested the sec- 
ond card, or have asked for the 
booklet, and is principally educa- 
tional. All of these letters are in- 
teresting in that they are not writ- 
ten on the regular stationery of 
the company, but are specially de- 
signed, illustrations which “tell the 
story” being used. Lithographed 
letters made by the offset process 
are now used, rather than letter- 
heads with the two-color zinc 
engravings formerly employed. 
The difference in the quality 1s 
permissible because of the larger 
editions which the company 18 
using and the reduced cost of the 
offset work. 

Inasmuch as the dealer begins 
to get calls for the goods as soon 
as the letters go out, he is encouf- 
aged to put in a window display, 
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The 
New York Herald 


Announces 


Beginning Tuesday, August 22, 
1916, the per copy price of the 
Daily Issue is changed from three 


cents to 


One Cent 


in the City of New York, and 
the Metropolitan District, New- 
ark, Jersey City and Hoboken. 
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PURE GOLD and CHAFF! 


The Age-Herald Has the Largest High- 
Class, Legitimate, Paid For Bona 
Fide Circulation in Alabama! 


es LONE in Alabama, except those 
in control of one other Birmingham 
newspaper, recognizes the leadership and 
superiority of The Age-Herald, and leader- 
ship and superiority cannot be attained 


without the Circulation to back it up. 

The Age-Herald’s circulation figures are always 
available to the man interested in them. 

He can see the names of the subscribers and their 
addresses. They represent the character, the backbone, 
the stamina of Alabama. They are the pure gold of 
this commonwealth. 


The Age-Herald prints no eight-page noon extras 
with their rehash from the news of the morning paper 
to pad its circulation. 

The Age-Herald has no alley circulation to pad its 
figures. 

The Age-Herald throws no papers promiscuously on 
people’s porches like handbills to pad its circulation and 
find a resting place in the garbage can. 

The Age-Herald does not consider it good business 
or common honesty to give away papers to anyone who 
will take them, just to pad its circulation. 

The Age-Herald’s subscribers are the pure gold of 
Alabama—there is no chaff. Its readers buy it and 
pay for it because they know its merit. 

Its detailed figures are always available to those 
interested, and it is the 


Largest, High-Class Bona 
Fide List in Alabama 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 


Tribune Bldg. Third Natl. Bank Bldg. Tribune Bldg. Ford Bldg. 
New York St. Louis, Mo. Chicago Detroit 
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as requested by the company, espe- 
cially as the material for it is en- 
closed with the assortment of 
goods delivered by the jobber. 

When the jobber’s salesman 
opens an account of this kind, it 
is necessary for the jobber to ad- 
vise the manufacturer, so as to 
enable the latter to handle the cir- 
cularization. In this way the var- 
nish company gets a practically 
complete list of all of its dealers, 
and is able to keep tab on its dis- 
tribution as few concerns selling 
through jobbers exclusively are 
able to do. 


SAME OFFER TO DEALERS RENEWED 
YEARLY 


So much for new accounts. At 
the beginning of each spring sea- 
son every old dealer’s attention is 
called to the prospects for busi- 
ness, and the direct-advertising 
work is presented as an induce- 
ment for him to restock. The 
same proposition of one name for 
each dollar invested in stock is 
made, and the experience of the 
company is that this offer fre- 
quently revives accounts which 
have dropped off to nothing and 
encourages the dealer to get busy 
again on the brand. 

“A little local work of this 
kind,” said Mr. Fueglein, “is some- 
thing every dealer appreciates the 
value of, because it shows up im- 
mediately in his own business. In 
my opinion, it is better than gen- 
eral publicity from the standpoint 
of getting the interest of the mer- 
chant, especially as ours is a sea- 
sonable proposition and the prob- 
lem of reviving old accounts is 
annually presented. We do not 
rely upon general publicity to re- 
new the interest of the retailer, 
but get after him with this direct- 
sales plan.” 

The company believes in gen- 
eral advertising, however, and has 
been making use of it in a mod- 
erate way ever since the Fixall 
campaign was started. As sug- 
gested, the effort in this connec- 
tion is more to familiarize the 
public and the trade with the 
name, rather than to create a de- 
mand, and the results are looked 
for in good will, rather than in 
actual sales. The general adver- 
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tising is not featured in soliciting 
the dealer. 

The opportunity to get business 
is not lost sight of, however, and 
an offer of a free sample is made 
in the general advertising, as in 
the case of the circular work. 

Mediums with sectional or 
small-town circulation have been 
used for the most part. The com- 
pany frankly says that it is put- 
ting the bulk of its advertising 
appropriation into direct advertis- 
ing, and is using merely the sur- 
plus from this fund for magazine 
work for the purposes indicated. 


STORE DEMONSTRATIONS 


A few department-store ac- 
counts are handled direct, and in 
some cases the use of a demon- 
strator is substituted for the di- 
rect-advertising campaign which 
is usually tied to the local dealer. 
These demonstrators, in contrast 
with the policy of many other 
manufacturers, are not perma- 
nently employed by the company, 
but are selected by the department- 
store buyer. This results, first, in 
the latter being interested in get- 
ting the best possible person; sec- 
ond, in the demonstrator being fa- 
miliar with local conditions, and, 
third, in enabling the company to 
avoid the expense of a permanent 
erganization of this kind. 

“Our demonstrators,” Mr. Fueg- 
lein said, “are in the stores to sell 
goods. The merits of the product 
are explained, and an effort made 
to interest customers to the extent 
of purchasing. Those who show 
interest, but do not buy, are given 
samples. There is no indiscrimi- 
nate giving away of sample cans, 
however. The sales made are, of 
course, credited to the store where 
the demonstration is going on.” 

The whole principle of the Fix- 
all campaign, outside of the gen- 
eral policy of getting business 
where the other fellow isn’t get- 
ting it, is to make everything that 
is done effective, and to do the 
work on a limited scale, if neces- 
sary, in order that effectiveness 
shall be realized. Good circular 
work, good window-display mate- 
rial, good profits for jobber and 
dealer—these are the foundation- 
stones of Fixall success. 








Is the Summer Migration Worth 
Consideringinthe Advertising Plan? 


An Inquiry Which Discloses Some Things That Might Be Done 
By John Allen Murphy 


"T‘HERE is an enormous dis- 

location in population during 
the summer months. It is esti- 
mated that from a million to five 
million people in the United 
States spend from a few days to 
several weeks away from their 
accustomed haunts during the va- 
cation season. 

What effect has this on the 
selling of merchandise? 

Except in seasonal lines there 
is no considerable change in tie 
volume of merchandise consumed. 
The business is merely shifted 
from the dealers in one section of 
the country to those in another 
section. In the shifting process 
certain things happen that affect 
advertisers. 

To the thousands of dealers in 
the small towns that offer attrac- 
tions to the vacationist, the out- 
ing season is their big opportunity 
of the year. Stuff that has be- 
come an eyesore on their shelves 
sells out all of a sudden. Re- 
tailers that were in the doldrums 
chirp up, take on new life and 
go after business with vim. Sales- 
men that were frowned upon are 
gladly welcomed. Men that were 
discouraged storekeepers suddenly 
become hustling merchants. 

As far as the writer knows, 
few houses change the routing of 
their salesmen so as to take in 
the summer-boom localities more 
frequently. Of course, concerns 
in the cigar, gum and _ con- 
fectionery business go after resort 
trade hard. They sometimes con- 
centrate special salesmen or crews 
on the work. Grocery houses do 
rot, as a rule, make vacation dis- 
tricts any oftener than at any 
other time of the year, although 
they encourage their customers to 
buy in larger quantities and to 
stock up a better quality of mer- 
chandise in preparation for the 
more particular trade from the 
city. Specialty manufacturers in 


the grocery field work the vaca- 
tion sections in advance of the 
season. 

Outside of what is being done 
with posters, manufacturers do 
not make much of an effort to ad- 
vertise to the vacationist while he 
is on his vacation. Whether or 
not it would pay to do this isa 
debatable question. Most adver- 


tising men think the expense of 
special promotion of this char- 
acter is out of proportion to the 
returns that may rightfully be ex- 
pected. 


IN ADVERTISING DIS- 
COURAGED 


EXCURSIONS 


A well-known agency man told 
Printers’ INK that his clients 
had often asked his opinion of 
special stunts which they devised 
to interest the summer resorter, 
but that he had always advised 
against them. He says that the 
number of people who could be 
appealed to in this way is so com- 
paratively small that the expense 
would not be justified. “If an 
advertising campaign is well 
planned and completely rounded 
out,” said this agent, “it should 
take caré of special occasions 
such as the annual vacation migra- 
tion. If advertisers take too 
many excursions on these little 
side adventures, they will dissipate 
their advertising appropriations 
and not have enough money left 
to make their regular campaigns 
effective. By this I do not wish to 
intimate that I oppose local adver- 
tising. Decidedly I do not, and 
if a campaign can be conducted 
to the vacationist and the local 
resident at the same time, I’m in 
favor of it.” 

The agent is probably right. 
Apparently the vacationist does 
not offer the advertiser any great 
opportunity. However, no manu- 
facturer can excuse himself for 
his dog-days inactivity by saying, 
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“Everything is dead—what’s the 
use of starting anything?” It is 
not dead. It has only gone to 
other localities. While business 
in big-city stores may be some- 
what affected, thousands of small- 
town stores are doing a land- 
office trade. The merchants in 
these places offer the strong sum- 
mer advertiser a real opportunity. 
What a chance to induce these 
dealers to trade.up, to sell better 
goods! City retailers follow their 
customers into the country, ship- 
ping them their favorite brand of 
merchandise. Many of these peo- 
ple would find it more convenient 
to buy their supplies in the place 
of their temporary abode, but they 
know from past experience that 
they. cannot depend on getting 
them there. These facts presented 
to the country merchant would 
tend gradually to raise the quality 
of merchandise sold in rural 
places. 

In speaking on this subject an- 
other man in the agency business 
said, “The shifting of a portion 
of the population in the summer 
time certainly does have its effect 
on advertised brands. Thousands 
of people while away from home 
try certain well-known specialties 
for the first time, and are so 
favorably impressed with them 
that they become permanent 
users. The effect on the dealer 
is even more noticeable. Visitors 
in the town keep dropping in on 
him every day for odds and ends. 
Usually they specify the brands 
they are accustomed to buying 
when at home. When the retailer 
receives several] such calls for the 
same article, the name begins to 
have a familiar sound, and after 
that it is not so difficult to get him 
to stock it. 

“The number of dealers who 
have been induced to put in new 
goods in just this way is legion. 
If the vacation season does seem 
to make business slack in some 
lines, in the long run all business 
is really benefited because of the 
large number of dealers in out-of- 
the-way places who are keyed up 
to a new pitch of action as a re- 
sult of the many transient custom- 
ers the summer has brought them.” 
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“Turn-over” in Book 
Stores 





E. H. Crarxe & Brotner 
STATIONERS AND FILinG Systems 

_ Memputs, Tenn., July 31, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent article on “The Problem 
of the Turn-over,” a writer in Printeps’ 
Inx referred to certain slow-moving 
lines, and mentions among others, dig. 
monds, silverware, and books. We do 
not know what the average profit is or 
diamonds or silverware, but we are in- 
terested in books, and we do know what 
the profit is. 

With the trade discount of 33% per 
cent, and the cost of 25 to 35 per cent 
to do business, it would seem that the 
more turn-over one had, the greater 
would be the loss. Your readers would 
doubtless like to know the average turn. 
over in the book department of a de. 
partment store, and in books carried in 
the regular book and stationery store. 

have been a reader of Printers 
Ink for a number of years, and have 
received a fund of ideas which probably 
I would never have had otherwise. 


E. H. Crarxeg, 
President. 
- PLEA for Government 


Protection of the Book 
Trade,” reprinted from the Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer 


of May Ist, 1914, contains a 
table of gross margins and 
expenses. The margins are 
given as ranging from 2 
per cent to 33 1-3 and 10 


per cent. The expenses are 
given as 25 per cent, 22 per cent, 
20 per cent, and 15 per cent, fol- 
iowed by the statement that “these 
expenses are very low, and are 
generally very much higher in 
department stores. The average 
cost . . . in retail bookselling is 
28 per cent, sometimes a little less, 
but often much more.” All of 
this evidently so ill-digested in- 
formation indicates that statisti- 
cally the book business is among 
the least known of retail sciences; 
for this “Plea” is supposed to be 
the result of some investigation. 
Obviously, much has been left un- 
done in a treatise which gives ex- 
penses definitely at from 25 per 
cent down to 15 per cent, then 
states that 28 per cent is the “aver- 
age,” and then immediately quali- 
fies that last statement. 

A large dealer in both new and 
second-hand books turns his stock 
four times annually, and inquiry 
among bookselling authorities w 
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1400 Chelona 
Every Minute! 


That’s the number of chances your advertisement 
has of being seen and read in the NEW YORK 
CITY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY ! 


And it is seen and read by telephone buyers—the 
best buyers in New York City! 


Don’t let the October issue go to press without asking 
for full information. Just telephone, write or call. 


New York Telephone Company 
Directory Advertising Dept. - - 15 Dey Street, New York 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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ONE BIG NEWSPAPER 








THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


















































































RE you interested in 
A a heat that will 

give you all the 
comforts of any heating 
system, with the added 
advantages of ventilating 
while it heats, and at the 
same time mixing the air 


with just the right 
healthful amount of 
moisture? 


Are you interested in a 
heat that is _ noiseless, 
leakless, dustless and 
odorless? 


Do you want a heat 
that you can absolutely 
depend on heating any 
room, in any weather— 
a heat that is as eco- 
nomical as it is efficient? 


Then send for our 
booklet, “Some Saving 
Sense on Heating.” 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 103-V Park Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. : 
Space 95-V Builders Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. ; 
405-V P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
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talk freely indicates that 4 to 4 
times is very good, indeed, in this 
line. He runs under an expense 
of 28 per cent, but has hithert 
included in that account neither 
interest on his investment nor a 
salary for himself. So he said 
that probably the figure should le 
amended to read 30 per cent. 

In one large establishment jn 
New York where cut prices often 
prevail it was said that the tum. 
over ran to between seven and 
eight times. 

In the same neighborhood there 
is another very large concem 
wherein regular prices. are strictly 
maintained. The expense was 
frankly stated to be from 28 per 
cent to 29 per cent. Every book 
in this store is plainly marked, 
There is no dodging or side 
stepping. The method of keeping 
up sales is stated to be “merchan- 
dising”—attractive displays, fre- 
quently changed, with neat, prom- 
inent signs. This fact indicates 
how mistaken is the very preva 
lent notion that to sell is synony- 
mous with to cut. 

In New York book stores lines 
are more closely specialized than 
in smaller towns. A _ book store, 
pure and simple, meaning one 
wherein new books exclusively are 
stocked and sold, could not live 
in a place like Kokomo, Indiana, 
we are informed. In_ such 
towns there must be mixed stocks 
—books, cameras, wall paper, sta- 
tionery, art goods, etc., etc.; or 
the dealer must handle new and 
second-hand books under exceet- 
ingly light expense, with little 
service, no fixtures to speak of, 
buying his old stock for “a song,’ 
as he usually does, and doing most 
of the work himself. 

In any case, it should seem to 
be clearly indicated that the study 
of the turn-over and the speeding 
up thereof is something to which 
the bookseller, whether exclusive 
or otherwise, must devote himself 
in order to make any real profit 
on his business. In other words, 
rules which apply to other bust- 
ness apply equally to bookselling. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Clarence J. Collins has been placed in 
charge of the mail-order business of the 
Ernest J. Goulston Advertising Ageney, 
Boston. 
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Over Kellogg 


Suit 
Name 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
has instituted another suit involving 


Another 


ight to the name ‘‘Kellogg’s” as 
ie himself, his brother, W. K. 
Kellogg, and his nephew, J. L. Kellogg. 
The suit seeks to have the latter in- 
dividuals restrained from shipping corn 
flakes outside the United States, from 
selling toasted bran flakes under the 
name of “Kellogg,” from bringing har- 
assing suits in other States, from 
using the secret and confidential proc- 
esses of making foods devised by Dr. 
Kellogg, and from making candy and 
surgical apparatus under the name 
Kellogg, and the suit also asks for an 
accounting of the profits made from the 
business and seeks damages. 


Maybe It’s Russian 


Tue Epwortn HEratp, 
Cuicaco, Aug. 19, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You answer a query as to Pull- 
man car names in Printers’ Ink 
of August 17. “Avoiding as far as 
possible manufactured names” provoked 
a reminiscent smile. I went West last 
summer in a car named “‘Klimwoc.” If 
that wasn’t deliberately manufactured, 
I’m a dairyman’s daughter. Spell it 
backwards and_ see. 

Dan B. BruMmmitt, 
Editor. 


Toy Fan to Popularize Stand- 
ard Model 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Spring- 
field, O., manufacturer of electrical 
motors, is advertising in the weekly 
magazines and selling through dealers 
a toy reproduction of its electrical 
fans. The fan is to be used as an 
ornament on the cap of automobile 
radiators. The blades of the fan op- 
erate as air resistance sets them in 
motion. 


Nebraska Medical Journal 
Joins A. M. A. Group 


The Nebraska State Medical Jour- 
nal, published by the Medical Society 
of that State has joined the Co-Opera- 
tive Medical Advertising Bureau, which 
is operated under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association in Chi- 
cago. This makes twenty-eight official 
State medical publications which are 
members of this bureau. 


H. L. Kanter With James A. 
Young & Co. 


H. L. Kanter, who has been as- 
sociated with F. S. Kelly, publishers’ | 
representative in Chicago, has been 


elected secretary of James A. Young 
& Co., also publishers’ representatives, 
in Chicago. 
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NEVER 
WASTE MONEY IN 


SPECULATIVE 


ADVERTISING 
IN GREATBRITAIN 


INVEST 


IT IN 


“PUNCH 


THE “DIVIDEND PAYER”’ 


“PUNCH’S” RECORD 


of Sixty-Six per cent. Increase in 
Net Sales in the Three Years end- 
ing December, 1915; an increase in 
Net Sales every year for Twelve 
Years; and Eight Consecutive 
Years of increases in Advertising 
Revenue (including both War 
Years) should give you confidence 
enough in the value offered to 


CONCENTRATE 


in its advertising pages as much as 
possible, as many advertisers of 
high-class goods and service of all 
kinds already do. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch,"’ 

Bouverie Street, 

London, E.C., England 
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Changes in Insurance Field 
Fred B. Humphrey, advertising man- 


ager of Rough Notes, an _ insurance 
journal of Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
signed to take a similar post with. the 
Spectator, New York. <. Boger, 


who has represented the Spectator in 
Chicago, is resigning, effective Septem- 
ber 1, to join the advertising depart- 
ment of the Weekly Underwriter, New 
York. 


Durand With Nelson Chesman, 
St. Louis 


Herbert Durand has been placed at 
the head of the service department of 
the Nelson Chesman & Company Ad- 
vertising Ager. with headquarters at 
St. Louis. e has been associated with 
this agency for twelve years, having 
been manager of the New York office 
for the last six years. 


Free Course in Proofreading 


A free course in proofreading, copy- 
editing and theoretical typography will 
be given at the Stuyvesant Evening 
Trade School, New York, commencing 
September 18. Men and women en- 
gaged in the printing, publishing and 
allied trades and professions are invited 
to join the class. 


Gehrig Leaves ‘“‘Post-Dispatch” 


L. D. Gehrig has resigned from the 
advertising department of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch to become advertising 
manager of the New Orleans American. 
Winthrop Williams, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Press and Public Ledger, 
has been appointed managing editor of 
the American. 


Leaves Agency for Manufac- 
turing 

A. W. Thompson, who has repre- 
sented N. W. Ayer Son in Ohio 
and Michigan for several years, on 
September Ist will become secretary 
and sales manager of The Washtik 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, which is to 
market a mattress of new construction. 


N. E. Boyesen With Chicago 
Agency 


Norman E._ Boyesen, for several 
years advertising manager of the 


Farmers’ and Drovers’ Journal, and 
since 1914 connected with the National 
Railways Advertising Company,  re- 
signed last week to join the Burnet- 
Kuhn Advertising Company. 


B. A. Meador to Direct New 


Department 

B. A. Meador, formerly manager of 
the retail department of the Phillips & 
Buttorff Manufacturing Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been made man- 
ager of the advertising department, 
which has just been created. 
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Mary Pickford’s Picture in the 
Ads 


_Mary Pickford, the popular motion 
picture actress, will be shown on the 
1917 calendar of the Pompeian Man 
facturing ge The announcement 
is made in the company’s September 
magazine copy and a reproduction of 
a ag ped is ose in half-tone. 

e Pompeian Company states in j 
advertising that Miss Pickford hes a 
ceived nearly 4,000 requests for per. 
mission to publish her picture for other 
than dramatic purposes, but up to this 
time permission had always hase de. 
nied. Seventy poses were made by the 
photographer before Miss Pickford was 
willing to release one photograph for 
the Pompeian Company’s use. 


Blanchard Leaves “Editor and 
Publisher” 


Frank Leroy Blanchard, for the last 
five years editor of the Editor and 
Publisher of New York City, has re 
signed, and will terminate his connec 
tion with that paper early in Septem 
ber. He will also dispose of his stock 
interest in the company. 

Mr. Blanchard has been identified 
with New York journalism for more 
than twenty years, having held editorial 
positions on the Evening Telegram, the 
Morning Telegraph and the Evening 
World. He also had several years’ ex- 
perience in advertising agency work. 

or the past eleven years he has di 
rected the course in advertising at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. 


To Start Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Service 

John L. Meyer has resigned from the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., to take over the 
management of the Meyer News Service 
Company, Milwaukee, which he_helped 
organize eleven years ago. He will 
remain in Battle Ccosk until October. 

It is planned to organize a depart 
ment of the Meyer Company to render 
newspaper advertising service. 


New Accounts of Carney & 
Kerr 


The Vacuo-Static Company, mantr 
facturer. of carbon papers and_ type 
writer ribbons at Rochester, N. Y., has 


laced its advertising account with 
rel & Kerr, Inc., New York. 
agency has also secured the account of 
the National Military Tactics Company, 
Louisville, Ky., which makes a new mil 
tary game. 


B. W. Kinne With Richardson 

Birge W. Kinne is now with Wallace 
C. Richardson, Inc., New York. He 
was business manager of the Cornell 
Countryman until his graduation i 
June, “and president of the Asso 
ciation of Agricultural College Mage 
zines. 
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Beginning with the October issue 
The 
at | Gentlewoman 


1¢ last 
r and 











a page will measure 420 lines in 
be three columns of 140 lines each. 
one 

x We are sure the new size 
se will appeal to our subscribers and 
tte it is bound to make a hit with 
a advertisers because of position 
a possibilities. 

:: Advertisers who key their copy 
x, know that THE GENTLEWOMAN’S 
a two million a month at $7.40 per 


line has always been a good buy. 


r & 

The new size will make it a 
‘ape better one. 
with 
at Last forms close September 
“= 10th. 
dson 
“— W. J. THOMPSON COMPANY, Inc. 
wees New York 


Maga- 
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Sealshipt Back in Adver- 
tising 





HE North Atlantic Oyster 

Farms, successor to the Seal- 
shipt Oyster System, feels that it 
has now devised a_ practicable 
method of marketing. oysters 
which will avoid substitution, so 
it is going into a general news- 
paper campaign beginning in New 
England. 

The oysters will be packed in 
non-returnable, sealed glass bot- 
tles under the Sealshipt trade- 
mark, but the legend will be 
“Sealshipt Sea Products,” which 
will open the way for the market- 
ing of other sea foods, such as 
clams, scallops, crab meat, and 
anything else which experiment 
may demonstrate it is feasible to 
market in a broad way. 

The advertising will be linked 
up to the retailer through the list- 
ing of the dealers’ names in each 
locality covered by the several 
newspapers. The campaign is be- 
ing handled by Street & Finney. 

Those who are interested in 
looking into the history of Seal- 
shipt, its sales and marketing 
plans and policies may refer to 
“The Rise and Fall of Sealshipt, 
with the Primary Cause of Its 
Fall,” by Paul Findlay, in Prrnt- 
ERS’ Ink for January 27, 1916, 
page 25. 





Illinois Osteopaths Advertise 


Principles 

While the medical profession is sit- 
ting back and considering the ethics 
of co-operative advertising, the Illinois 
Osteopathic Association is advertising 
in the leading papers of the State to ac- 
quaint the public with the tenets and 
claims of osteopathy as a school of 
medicine. 

The idea behind the campaign is that 
in Illinois, osteopathy enjoys license 
but has no legal definition. This they 
hope to bring about through the educa- 
tion of the public to the principles and 
standards recognized by the association. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Wins 


California Cases 

The Cream of Wheat Company has 
been granted a permanent injunction 
and an award of damages against cer- 
tain retailers in Los Angeles and vi- 
cinity who had been supplying custom- 
ers with middlings in bulk when Cream 
of Wheat was called for. 
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Patent Medicine Ad Proves 
Useful 


The Journal of the American Mei 
cal Association recently reprinted this 
item from the Manhattan (Kan) 
Republic, with the heading, “Some Red 
Value,” indicating that it believes th 
patent medicine advertising is wsefg 
now and then: 

“Uncle Billie Bounds was visited by 
a brother last week that he had ng 
seen for twenty years. This i 
was brought about by the brother ge. 
ing Uncle Billie’s testimonial for gom 
kidney pills advertised in a newspaper,” 


Food Commissioner Ladd Sued 
in Baking Powder 


‘ 
Controversy 
Food Commissioner Ladd, of North 

Dakota, has been sued for $100,000 
damages by the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company of Chicago. This is an out 
come of the controversy over the te 
of albumen in  baking-powder. Prof, 
Ladd has been one of the leaders of 
the opposition to albuminized powders, 
and the Calumet Company claims that 
he has misused his official position and 
damaged its business thereby. 


“Garage Efficiency” Changes 


Name 
The Garage Press, Chicago, publisher 
of Garage Efficiency, has incorporated 
under the name of the Automobile 
Trade Press, and has changed the name 
of its publication to the Retail Motor 
Trade Journal. 


Accession to Packard Organi 


zation 
Frank G. Kane, recently head of the 
department of journalism at the Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle, _has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 


A. W. Breuninger With Atlas 

Alfred W. Breuninger has been a 
pointed manager of the production de 
partment of the Atlas Advertising 
Agency, New York. For over five years 
he was with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


New Orleans Paper Appoints 
Representatives 
The New Orleans American has ap 
pointed Louis Gilman, New_York, and 
Ryan & Inman, Chicago, as Eastern and 
Western representatives in the adverts 
ing field. 








Indiana Agency’s Change 
The Noble T. Praigg service agency 
has moved to Indianapolis from Port 
land, Indiana, where it was establish 
five years ago. G. R. Graham, 
Shepherd and K. B. Praigg will com 
tinue their connection with the agency 
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A CLASS IN VULCANIZING AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


WHERE DO THE 
SCHOOLS GET THEIR 
SUPPLIES? 


It costs $750,000,000 each year to run the schools of this 
country. 


The forge shop, the machine shop, the woodworking depart- 
ment, and various other departments all require tools, equip- 
ment, etc., and this is no small item. 


The class in vulcanizing for instance, (illustrated above) will 
give you an idea of what is going on in the schools today. 


Every manufacturer should become acquainted with the 
school field and its possibilities. 


Ask for our folder 
“Do You Know the School Field?” 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Established 1891 


American School Board Journal Industrial-Arts Magazine 
Members A. B. C. 
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Prospects Multiplied by 
a New Sales Slant 


Sheffield Company Advertises a 
Cordial as a Flavoring to Open 
Wider Outlets, Thereby Entering 
Prohibition Homes to Which It 
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Would Otherwise 
Barred. 





Be 


Strictly 


T is often the fate of an article 
to be marketed for a long 


time only for 
uses. 


decides that it 


usefulness. 


has 


its most obvious 
Then comes someone who 


a larger, 
though undeveloped, field and sets 
it on the path toward a broader 


Such was the case with Créme 


Yvette. 


This product is a cor- 


dial, violet in taste and hue, in- 


vented and first 


produced 
America twenty-five years 


in 
ago. 


For many years it was sold solely 
as a cordial, as indeed it is still 


sold. 


Several years ago, 


how- 


ever, the company decided that, in 


offering it solely as a 
liqueur, it was delim- 
iting the market. 
There are millions 
of homes into which 
liquor, much less liq- 
ueurs, never enter. 
There is another 
purpose which Créme 
Yvette serves, how- 
ever, and that is as a 
flavoring. While this 
feature was not made 
much of originally, 
several years ago it 
occurred to the com- 
pany that here was a 
use whereby its cor- 
dial might more 
easily gain access to 
homes where other 
alcoholic beverages 
were taboo, as well 
as to those which had 
no particular preju- 
dices, but 
never served cordials. 
Thus, while featuring 
it as a flavoring, its 
original purpose 
would be suggested 
naturally without the 
risk of offending the 
“other half” which is 


which’ 


TRY THIS DESSERT 
by LOUIS SERES 
OF THE GUL TMORE 
EME YVETTE CREAM CU! 


Freach Styte (6 Cups) 










known as strictly “temperance” 
Some time ago thé com 
started to advertise Créme Yvette 
as a flavoring. The first general 
campaign of any size was run ip 


the street-cars and subway of 
New York City. Recently the 
company has been advertising na. 
tionally in several of the “class” 
magazines. 

One of the features of its copy 
has been the publishing with its 
copy of recipes embracing the use 
of its cordial by chefs of various 
well-known New York hotels and 
restaurants. Such, for instance, 
was a recipe for violet parfait by 
M. Corneille, chef at the Café des 
Beaux-Arts. There are many 
more such recipes, which have 
been compiled into a_ booklet, 
printed in violet ink on tinted 
paper, with replicas of the various 
authors’ autographs. This book- 
let is mentioned in the magazine 
copy to draw inquiries. 

This feature serves several pur- 
poses. First, it is calculated to 
get prospects to call 
for various Créme 
Yvette confections in 
restaurants, after 
reading recipes by 
chefs of such estab- 
lishments as the 
Plaza, the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Vander- 
bilt, etc. A trial fol- 
lowing such testi- 
monials is often as 
good as a sale for 
home use. Thus the 
extension of the de- 
mand throughout 
good hotels and res- 
taurants is stimulated, 
and the name of the 
products often gets 
onto the menus. Then, 
too, the copy features 
primarily the use of 
the cordial as a 





SILEFIFEILD COMPANY 


“CLASS” 





MAGAZINE COPY 


flavoring for light, 
easily made at home 
refreshments, such 
as ices, charlottes, 
and jellies. It is 
careful to avoid over- 
due emphasis of the 
fact that it is 4 
liqueur. 


t, New York: 
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former address—when you see the 
above trade mark please remember 
that we are now located in the 


Printing Crafts Bldg. 


EIGHTH AVENUE—33rd to 34th Streets—NEW YORK 


Non TWENTY-ONE YEARS at our 
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New Telephone 
3210 GREELEY 


The last word in EFFICIENCY both as to PLANT 
and BUILDING. A co-operating force of em- 
ployes who pride themselves on giving the 
BEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD on all 
classes of CATALOGS, BROCHURES, PROCESS 
COLOR PRINTING and PERIODICALS of all kinds. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printing and Binding 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Typographic 


an Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 






PRINTING 


READ Conpanr 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Printing that is “good 
enough” is usually good 
for nothing. 





106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


High Grade Publications 
AND 


Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 
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Many of America’s prominent advertisers 
and advertising eorecies like the George Bat- 
ten Company. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal Agency 
and others, requiring high-class booklet and 
catalog work use the— 


Charles Francis Press “PRINTERS: 
461 Eighth Ave., New York INK” 





e e 

Advertising Agencies 

When you send out proofs to your 
customers,and when you mail copy and 
electros to papers and magazines, you 
will find the use of McCourt Gummed Labels 
will insure their delivery or return. 

McCourt Gummed Labels in perforated rolls 
for addressing on a typewriter are a 
convenience and economy. 
Our label catalog and book of information about gum- 
med labels is sent free to readers of Printers’ Ink, 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 

















E do more than 
blindly follow the 
layout of your ads 
—good typography plus a 
quick and direct service. 
Telephone Bryant 4534 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 
145 West 45th Street, New York 





Satisfied customers are 
our biggest asset 


Monroe Press 


225 West 39th Street 
N E W YORK 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 








SCIENTIFIC 


ENGRAVING Co: 
206-426 W. 81st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York | 


‘Guarantees you foot plates at ' 
reasonable fr; 








FINE PLATES 











ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


You Save Money— 

You Save Time— 

by having your electrotypes 

for Canada made by us. 
And they are made well. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


F CANADA 
345 Craig St., ow. MONTREAL, P. Q. 





WE ARE PREPARED 
To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC—, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 
There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


' “PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 












sw ~ 
’ Hillion® ords | 


THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING roe} 
NEW YORK CITY 
Artists - Engravers 
(OT AVE 448 361 ST. 


“3e00eneciecy * 













200 WILLIAM S' ST. 


2900 ecen 











ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’r 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Treas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 


HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 











The 
Colorplate geree Ca, 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 434St. 





Quality Cider Plats 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ INK PusLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison AvENUE, New YorK 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENcE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

JuLtius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, Avucust 24, 1916 
The “If you answer 
Justification this,’ teads a 
‘6 », letter from the 
of “ Scare provinces to a 
Copy New Yorker, 
“please spray the paper with for- 
maldehyde or something. Other- 
wise your letter may be dropped 
into the post box next to one from 
that infantile paralysis house down 
the street from you. We’re scared 
wild, on account of little Frances, 
you know.” 

That the infantile paralysis 
scare amounts almost to a na- 
tional panic there seems to be lit- 
tle doubt. With the Federal health 
authorities on the job the national 
importance of the situation is 
readily conceded. 

Just whether or not it is a 
wise thing to fan the flames of 
fear is a matter of some recent 
comment. Especially interesting, 
then, is the campaign for Lysol 
which is running in newspapers of 
twenty cities all over the country, 
but is not appearing in New York 
City itself. In other words, the 
distributor makes capital of the 
local situation to carry his warn- 
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ing to the outlanders in 
that sounds such notes as “The 
Invisible Menace,” “The Birth of 
an Epidemic,” and similar scare 
heads. 

Can such copy be condemned 
for sensationalism? We think not, 
That it follows a path blazed by 
the news columns is not neces- 
sarily to plead its justification, 
But, however exaggerated the 
press reports of the danger, there 
are places where over-statement js 
a virtue if it serves a good pur- 
pose. If over-statement prods 
“the great unwashed” to clean up, 
then it is justifiable. Anything 
that tends to improve conditions 
of public health and safety is 
worthy, even though it be under- 
taken for purely selfish ends. 





Getting the One of the ques- 
tions which reach 


9 
Clerk's PRINTERS’ INK 


Co-operation with remarkable 
frequency has to do with the se- 
curing of co-operation on. the part 
of dealers’ clerks and jobbers’ 
salesmen. The inquirer generally 
wants to know if there isn’t some 
way by which he can get the 
special good will of the man who 
actually deals face to face with 
the customer. Sometimes our 
opinion is asked concerning a par- 
ticular scheme—prize offer, pre- 
mium plan, or what not—to per- 
suade the salesman that it isto his 
personal interest to ‘push the 
goods, irrespective as to whether 
or not it is to the interest of his 
boss to have them pushed. 
Such attempts—and there have 
been many of them—are almost 
always abandoned after a more or 
less conclusive failure to attain 
the end which is sought. The 
dealer or jobber naturally feels 
that if there is any discount on 
the goods it belongs to him and 
not to his employees. Premium 
tokens attached to the goods are 
usually, and quite legitimately, ap- 
propriated by the boss when the 
goods are unpacked, and the ulti- 
mate purpose of the plan is de- 
feated at the outset. Prize offers 
to the salesman who sells the 
most goods, and the like, are fre- 
quently resented as attempts to 
impeach the loyalty of the sales- 
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man to his employer. Even in 
those cases where the consent of 
the employer is obtained they 
often fail of their purpose, for if 
the prize is worth having it is 
generally a foregone conclusion as 
to who will get it. 

It is by no means impossible, 
however, to secure the co-opera- 
tion and the good will of clerks 
and jobbers’ salesmen by methods 
which do not incur the ill-will of 
the employer. Those methods 
consist, briefly, in making the 
goods easier to sell. One concern 
that we know of sends its general 
manager on frequent trips among 
jobbers, and he makes a point of 
giving the salesmen little inspira- 
tional and instructive talks on 
selling. Another concern has a 
worth-while book on salesman- 
ship—not confined exclusively to 
its own products—which it sends 
to dealers’ clerks. Others give 
prizes for window displays con- 
structed with their material, giv- 
ing a prize to the dealer and an 
equal reward to the window- 
trimmer. We are not attempting 
to give a complete catalogue—but 
the point we wish to make is 
clear. These attempts succeed 
more often simply because they 
make goods easier to sell, and in- 
crease the efficiency of the sales- 
man and his usefulness to his 
boss. 





Advertising When a man 


“Invest- "ays i yg 
shares o pre- 
ment” Not ferred stock in 


“Expense” an industri 
ustrial cor- 
poration, we do not commonly 
speak of it as an “expenditure.” 
The money has passed out of his 
control and he has in exchange 
some engraved certificates of no 
intrinsic value, yet we do not say 
that he has “spent” his surplus. 
He is rightly entitled to repre- 
sent the transaction on his books 
as an “investment,” the value of 
which depends upon the wisdom 
with which he chose his securities. 
It would give an entirely false 
idea of his financial standing if 
that hundred thousand were clas- 
sified as: “expense.” 
That is so obvious as to need 
no demonstration, yet hardly a 
day goes by but we hear experi- 


enced advertising men say that 
“So-and-so is going to spend a 
hundred thousand (or any sum 
you please) for advertising next 
year.” We hear it in ad club 
speeches, in talks with solicitors 
for publications and advertising 
agencies; it continually reappears 
in manuscripts and news items 
for Printers’ INK. Men who are 
thoroughly convinced that adver- 
tising, wisely directed, is an in- 
vestment, and who can prove it 
in hundreds of specific instances, 
still continue to speak of it as 
an “expense.” Isn’t it about time 
for advertising men to eliminate 
the phrase “advertising expendi- 
ture” from their personal vocab- 
ularies, alongside that earlier 
loose-jointed expression “the ad- 
vertising game”? 

Of course we are not pretending 
that advertising investments are 
strictly parallel with investments 
in stocks and bonds, though there 
are some pretty striking points of 
similarity. We do not imagine 
that the business world will im- 
mediately take advertising out of 
the expense column, nor that busi- 
ness men will at once adopt the 
new phraseology. It is not yet 
possible, even if it were altogether 
desirable, to represent advertising 
as an investment in the balance- 
sheet. But it is possible, and 
highly desirable, that advertising 
men in their talks with business 
men and among themselves, should 
emphasize that aspect of adver- 
tising. It involves little addi- 
tional effort to say that “So-and- 
so expects to invest” rather than 
to say that he “intends to spend.” 
And it is much nearer the truth 
of the matter. For what So-and- . 
so really has in his mind is not 
the amount of space his money 
will buy, but the profits which 
will come back to him because 
he bought it. He doesn’t lay 
down his money because he wants 
advertising, but because he wants 
to increase his business. He re- 
gards his advertising as an in- 
vestment, whether he gives that 
name to it or not. 

There is no better time than 
the present, when bankers are be- 
ginning to take more seriously 
the good will which is the prod- 
uct .of consistent advertising, to 








































put a gentle quietus upon.the talk 
about “advertising expenditures.” 
It is to be remembered that busi- 
ness men judge advertising large- 
ly by what advertising men say 
about it, and the consistent rep- 
resentation of advertising as an 
“investment” cannot fail to have 
some beneficial effect. 


Intelligent \f some body 


Handling of _— invent a 
divining - rod 
Complaints which would 1o- 

cate the dissatisfied or the dis- 
gruntled customer, so that his 
complaint might be heard, the 
pulling power of advertising 
would be increased. The cus- 
tomer who kicks may be turned 
into an asset, but the man who 
swallows his dissatisfaction and 
goes away without a word may 
prove a lasting liability. His 
grievance may be just or unjust; 
no matter. From that day forth 
he is an active or a passive dis- 
believer in the advertised claims 
of the concern which offended 
him. He represents a little cen- 
ter of infection in the body of 
the concern’s good will. Perhaps 
his grievance is so slight that half 
a dozen words of explanation 
would serve to change his opinion 
entirely, but before those words 
can be spoken the man must be 
located. Unless he is persuaded 
to speak out, he may influence 
dozens of other people to his way 
of thinking. 

One of the large hotel adver- 
tisers recently received a page 
torn from a weekly publication 
with the following brief comment 
written across the face of his ad: 
“Mighty fine talk—if you lived up 
to it.” The writer was at that 
time stopping at another hotel in 
a distant section of the country, 
and it took several letters from 
headquarters to locate him and 
get him to agree to “talk things 
over.” Finally the facts came out. 
More than two years before he 
had received extremely discour- 
teous treatment and had resolved 
never to patronize the hotel again. 
He was an extensive traveler, and 
had a list of some two hundred 
houses at which he _ regularly 
stopped. For two years and more 
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he had been warning his friends 
and chance acquaintances to stay 
away from the hotel which had 
offended him. Thanks, however, 
to intelligent handling of his 
rather peevish and belated com- 
ment, his opinion has been en- 
tirely reversed, and the hotel has 
a place on his “preferred list.” 

The hotel man is convinced 
that the smoking out of that one 
complaint was worth more than 
the entire cost of the advertise- 
ment; and so it was. But the 
main point lies in the fact that 
the complaint was properly looked 
into instead of being filed incon- 
tinently in the waSte-basket. Sar- 
castic or ill-tempered comment 
from a dissatisfied customer is a 
vast deal better than no comment 
at all, and the only danger is in 
yielding to the impulse to ignore 
it or to pay it back in kind. 





World’s Salesmanship Congress 
Completes Executive 
Committee 


The following have been appointed 
members of the executive committee for 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress: 

N. A. Hawkins, general sales man- 
ager, Ford Motor Company, Detroit; 
Bartley J. Boyle, president, Keystone 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa,; 
D. M. Barrett, editor of Salesmanship, 
Detroit; Harry W. Ford, president, 
Saxon Motor Company, Detroit; Ed- 
ward Hines, president, Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago; H. M. Jew- 
ett, president, Paige-Detroit Company, 
Detroit; Sir Thomas Lipton, London, 
England; Joseph Mack, vice-president, 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit; 
M. J. Murphy, president, Murphy Chair 
Company, Detroit; Bentley _P. Neff, sec- 
retary and sales manager, F. A. Patrick 
& Co., Detroit, and Edward A. Woods, 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Pittsburgh. 





Black Cat Hosiery Advertising 
Management 


Following the resignation of H. J. 
Winsten as advertising manager of the 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., his work 
will be divided between R. N. Kimball, 
general manager, and E. J. Hansen, 
second vice-president. The company 
has no intention of relaxing its adver 
tising work. 





Joins Pacific Coast Trade-paper 


W. W. Woodbridge, recently De- 
troit manager for Jacobs & Co., Clin 
ton, S.C., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the West Coast Lum- 
berman, Seattle, Wash. 
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A Long Felt Want 


BEMIS CUT BAG 


The Safe and Sure Way to Mail Your 
Cuts and Halftones 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Dept. 1-C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


A Metropolitan 
Department Store 


oran 


Advertising Agency 


requiring the services of a 


RETAILING 
ADVERTISING MAN 


is invited to get in touch with one 
who has had four years’ successful 
experience, and who at present is 
earning $6,000 a year. 

A desire to broaden his future 
field is responsible for his seeking 
a new connection. 

Several years’ agency and whole- 
sale work is part of his equipment. 


Address, “‘R. A. M.,’’ Box 108 
Care Printers’ Ink 





“Dead” 


Names 


PRINTERS’ INK subscrib- 
ers will help their own cause 
as well as ours by notifying 
us when changes in organi- 
zation or departments call 
for corrections on our mail- 
ing list. It is our desire to 
keep our subscription list 
absolutely up to date in 
order to give our readers 
the best possible service. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 
185 Madison Ave., New York 














Jobber Advertises 
to Offset Chain - store 
Competition 


“Savoy Brand” Groceries of the 
Steele-Wedeles Company to Be 
Popularized with Consumer— 
Advertising Is Offered as Part 
of the Dealer Service—Whole- 
saler’s Changed Attitude 


ANOTHER big grocery jobber 
has seen the value of the 
consumer-acceptance principle of 
modern merchandising. This 
jobber, Steele-Wedeles Company, 
of Chicago, is now in the fourth 
month of a newspaper campaign 
to the consumer on behalf of its 
line of 200 “Savoy” brand prod- 
ucts. The campaign could hardly 
be called extensive when placed 
alongside of the company’s sales, 
which amount to several millions 
annually, still to the readers of 
PrinTeERS’ INK, interested in job- 
bing tendencies and especially in 
those tendencies which are a di- 
rect or indirect result of chain- 
store activities, it is significant. 
“Perhaps the reason we have 
never advertised to the consumer 
before,” said an official of the 


‘company to a Printers’ INK rep- 


resentative, “is the same which has 
caused thousands of other whole- 
sale grocers to rely entirely on 
dealer work.” 

Then reaching into his desk he 
took out a copy of Printers’ Ink 
and turned to an article explain 
ing why grocery jobbers as a class 
do not advertise. 

“These reasons,” he continued, 
“are quite accurately put forth in 
this article. In the larger cities 
operating costs have increased 
tremendously. In New York 
they are now said to be 10 per 
cent whereas fifteen years ago 
they were 5 or 6. For the legiti 
mate jobber in Chicago 7% to 
91% per cent would be a fair esti 
mate. Therefore it can readily 
be appreciated that doing business 
on a gross margin of approxi 
mately 10 per cent, there cannot 
be a large appropriation for ad- 
vertising. If our sole object was 
to create an immediate demand 
for our ‘Savoy’ line, this advertis- 
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ing we are doing in the local 
newspapers would not get us very 

r. 
tar aut in our case we look be- 
yond the immediate sale. We be- 
lieve our success is tied up di- 
rectly with the success of our 
dealers. It is good business for 
us to do everything practically 
possible to help our dealers to 
build up their business. 

“We are using advertising as 
a feature of our service to make 
the future sales of our dealers 
more permanent. We all know 


Wt ws the maine that is back of the Savoy brand 


Ask Your Grocer 


the Other Two Hundr: 
SAVOY PRODUCTS 

Steele-Wedeles Company 
Chicago 


USING THE BORDER OF THE NEWSPAPER 
COPY FOR AN IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF 
BRANDS 


the story of the difference be- 
tween advertised brands and the 
brands of the jobber. Every re- 
tailer knows that, among other 
things, the manufacturer’s spe- 
cialty salesman will tell him the 
jobber’s brands will not sell as 
rapidly as those which are adver- 
tised. Quite logical of course, 
but Mr. Dealer knows that some 
advertised brands move and some 
do not. Many products in the 
jobber’s line turn just as rapidly 
as those supposed to be nation- 
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WANTED- 


Man to Handle 
Truck Publicity and 
Advertising 


Somewhere in this country there 
is a man—not over 28 years old— 
who has had newspaper reporting 
experience on a metropolitan sheet 
—and who has since learned some- 
thing about motor trucks, how to 
advertise and sell them. 


He knows how to go out and get 
exact data on motor truck per- 
formance—how to turn this data 
to advertising and selling advan- 
tage. He appreciates the neces- 
sity for scientific accuracy in this 
line of work. He understands 
what the term merchandising 
means, in the truck business—and 
knows what dealers need to help 
them sell more trucks on a per- 
manently profitable basis. 


He is not a finished product— 
but is looking for more educa- 
tion—ready to learn—loyal—re- 
sourceful—eager to get in on the 
ground floor of a big business 
which is about to go through a 
stage of tremendous development 
—ambitious to make a big place 
for himself in this big business. 


WE WANT THAT MAN—as 
an assistant in the advertising de- 
partment. 


Give us the details in your first letter. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Jeffery Motor Cars and Trucks 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Layouts 
Ideas 
Commercial 
and 

New Fashion 

YORK Illustrations 

DESIGN & 

ILLUSTRATION 

ComPANY 

23 East 26th Street J | \ 

New York City 








You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 


What are you 
doing with 
your adver- 
tising films ? 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
tures. 

And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 

This machine is an unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 


W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO., Inc. 


331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 6420 Madison Square. 
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of advertising makes a stronger 
binding in our relations. 
“Then again: our advertising 
puts the dealer in a better pos. 
tion to hold his trade. 
the educational work going on, the 
person knows that 3 


device used to indicate a depent. 
able quality. If identified it js 
just as easy to avoid an article 
as to seek it. Consequently the 


| dealer knows that when our brand 


is advertised, his Particular cus- 
tomers cannot very easily be mis- 
informed regarding the quality.” 


OFFSETS CHAIN-STORE COMPETITION 


Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting reasons brought out in dis- 
cussing the ideas behind the at- 
vertising is the increasing number 
of chain-stores in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to this official, “The 
number of chain-stores is rela 
tively small, and while not suff- 
ciently formidable to attract the 
general interest of the trade, they 
are growing in extent and do in 
many instances give some outly- 
ing independent stores no little 
concern. By advertising, how- 
ever, we plan to place Savoy 
products in a more _ acceptable 
light to the consumer than those 
of the chain-stores and again 
show the dealer our interest i 
protecting his sales from_ that 
kind of competition. 

“An illustration of the increas 
ing activity of chain-stores in 
Chicago is the entry within the 
last month of an Eastern chain 
system and the opening of six- 
teen new stores. In the circulars 
distributed by this chain to the 
consumer they assert a saving ol 
from 10 to 40 per cent. Both 
private and ‘standard brands are 
featured at cut prices. To intro- 
duce their own brands of tea, 
coffee and baking-powder special 
assortments are made up in which 
standard brands are quoted at cut 
prices the average independent 
grocer cannot profitably approach 
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“Again the value of advertising 
as a stimulating factor in a sales 
organization is pretty well known. 
Why shouldn’t we also use it to 
help our salesmen? Knowing the 
purchases of the dealer’s custom- 
ers will be affected by the adver- 
tising, the salesmen are made 
more confident in the development 
of their accounts. 

“Naturally, in planning this ad- 
vertising, we had to determine 
whether or not to concentrate on 
a few specific items or broadly 
emphasize the merits of the line 
and the significance of the brand- 
name. Obviously the extent of 
the line was too great to divide 
any effort. We could help the 
dealer more by advertising his 
general stock than in centering on 
a few specialties in a class af- 
fected by strong competition. So 
in each piece of copy some sea- 
sonable product is featured with 
the display strongly playing up 
the Savoy brand-name and trade- 
mark. Following the path of 
least resistance the most appro- 
priate items are featured in sea- 
son. By rotating the products 
with the season and bearing down 
on the brand-name the effect will 
be cumulative and the advertising 
of one season will be helped by 
the preceding one and tend to in- 
crease the prestige of the line in 
general.” 

This consistent campaign being 
waged by one of the “big four” 
grocery jobbers of Chicago is evi- 
dence of the changing attitude of 
jobbers toward consumer adver- 
tising. Individually and_collec- 
tively, jobbers are becoming less 
inclined to say that advertising 
is “all right for the manufacturer 
with a fat margin, but our busi- 
ness is different.” They are 
awakening to the realization that 
products favorably known to the 
consumer, even if they are only 
favorably known because of the 
reputation of the firm that stands 
behind the brand, are more easily 
sold. And in spite of the many 
seemingly insurmountable obsta- 
cles in the way it would seem that 
more jobbers could profitably use 
local advertising to entrench their 
line against competition and to 
make it easier for the dealer and 
his clerks to sell. 











No. 1 
VISUALIZED 
ADVERTISING 


Practical, daily circulation 
of 25,000,000 (twenty-five 
million) independent of 
theatres. 








If you want worth-while 
circulation learn of our 
plan. 


STANDARD 
NEWSFILM, Inc. 


729 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Four Years of Practical 
Ad-Film Success. 


WANTED 


Sales Manager 


Experienced in Drug Trade 




















One of the country’s leading mak- 
ers of toilet preparations needs a 
man with— 

Initiative; character; ability to 
plan selling campaigns, handle men 
on the road and close big deals him- 
self; thorough knowledge of toilet 
preparation field; experience and 
disposition to co-operate intelligently 
with Advertising Manager, etc., etc. 
This is a good opportunity to con- 
nect with a big, growing, high-grade 
house. See if you can sell yourself 
in 200 words or less. 

Address S. M., Box 107, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OW 
have you? 

It was the familiar question of 
the direct-advertising salesman, 
who seems to assume that those 
on whom he calls have a blanket 
mailing-list to which a variety of 
advertising stuff is addressed. 

“We don’t maintain what you 
have in mind and what you call 
a mailing-list,” was the reply of 
the manufacturer’s representa- 
tive. “In fact, we believe that 
general mailing-lists are, for 
some businesses, very wasteful. 
They don’t permit the specializa- 
tion that is essential to the best 
advertising. We build up vari- 
ous special lists, which are han- 
dled in radically different ways. 
For example, there are some 2500 
dealers actively selling our prod- 
uct, whom we address occasional- 
ly, but always with some propo- 
sition that has a point to it. No 
general cards or mere reminders. 
Then we have another dealer list 
made up of those who do not 
now sell our product, but whom 
we hope to number among our 
retailers some day. No dealer is 
added to this list unless the sales- 
man of that territory recommends 
it, for we long ago found out 
that we needed the salesman’s 
knowledge and co-operation in or- 
der to make up the right sort of 
prospective dealer list. 

*x * 

“You can imagine that what 
we send to a prospective dealer 
is not what we put out among our 
own dealers. We also have a list 
of the architects located in our 
sales territory, and a selected list 
of contractors and builders. Very 
little of the matter that goes to 
one of these lists would be suit- 
able for the other. We can’t even 
make our house-organ fit all of 
these classes. And so far as con- 
sumers of our product go, we 
don’t even try to list them or 
file their inquiries. We answer 
their questions fully, tell them 
of our nearest dealer or pros- 
pective dealer, 


large 


3 


a mailing-list 


notify the deal- 
104 


er, giving him at the same 
time a card that he can ad- 
dress easily to the inquirer, and 
let it go at that. We found that 
it didn’t pay, as a general prac- 
tice, to follow 
quiries unless they seemed to be 
in the market for unusual quan- 
tities, and it was such a hopeless 
undertaking when we tried to get 
reports from dealers on the in- 
quiries referred to them that we 
abandoned our effort in that di- 
rection.” 
* * * 

Among the interesting hot- 
weather advertisements is the one 
below, which appeared in a 
Yardley, Pa., newspaper: 

To Certain Residents of Yardley—I, 
Leonard K. Cox, a citizen of the bor 
ough of Yardley, wish to notify the 
residents of the said borough that I 
am attending to my own business, and 
that when I require the services of 
any resident in the conduct of my per- 
sonal affairs I will so notify them. This 
article is published in response to the 
circulation of persistent rumors that I 
am about to be married. I further 
wish to advise the general public that, 
if I do get married, it is absolutely 
and all of the time none of their busi- 
ness; and know I am at all times 
perfectly capable of managing my own 
business affairs, without the assistance, 
co-operation or interference of the resi- 
dents of Yardley. 

The Schoolmaster is sure that 
this advertisement met one re- 
quirement of successful publicity, 
i. e., that of getting attention. 
However, it is very doubtful that 
the result sought—cessation ot 
talk about the advertiser’s affairs 
—was attained or made more at- 
tainable. 

* * * 

Advertisers usually _ pass 
through certain periods, much as 
children do. There is the stage 
of humoritis, the factoryitis, then 
standing - carditis, and finally 
trade-markitis. If one emerges 
safely from these stages of ad- 
vertising childhood, he is in a fair 
way of becoming a real adver- 
tiser. A business man_ bright 
enough in his general administra 
tion of the business he represents 
was telling an advertising ac 
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quaintance recently about his satisfaction with his stunt? He 
company’s advertisement at the did not. He merely laughed 
annual feast and convention of heartily, as if he thought the ef- 
the Amalgamated Something or fort mentioned was the finest ad- 
Other. “We had the cleverest vertisement of the season. 
advertisement in the entire official via 
programme.” “What was that?” A group of advertising mana- 
“A large black rectangle with a red gers—some of them managers of 
center, and the wording ‘The one both advertising and sales de- 
bright spot is Blanko.’” Did the partments—were exhibiting and 
advertising man spoil his friend’s describing the portfolios that 








Hard to Believe. 


After years of paying “gross rates” for general circulation—without 
any idea of how much “waste” is included at these rates—without any 
idea of what the “net” is for your proposition—it must be hard to believe 
in “net” circulation at “net” rates, quantity, and quality guaranteed. But 
—it is possible, just the same. Goop HeattH circulation is all “net’— 
at a “net” rate—with quantity and quality guaranteed. This is no argu- 
ment. It is a statement of fact. 


vertisin W. Main Stree 
Nimsge’ GOOD HEALTH bitte’ cree, ich. 
THREE QUESTIONS 


Who are the men behind the advertising manager in 
the Willys-Overland Co. and in the Vacuum Oil Co. ? 











In what months are the advertising contracts of the 
Shredded Wheat Co. and the National Biscuit Co. 
placed? 


Who are the 1,000 customers of N. W. Ayer & 


Son? Or those of any other agency ? 


These questions are answered only by the 


STANDARD REGISTER OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Freshness and Accuracy combined with the 
livest working list in the advertising field. 


Make us prove it. 


THE NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Miners’ Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
10 East 43rd Street—Telephone Murray Hill 496—New York City 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Oireulation 1 33,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 











Advertising Writers Wanted 


We need two additional writers 
immediately; men who can plan and 
write sound, and convincing copy. 
Agency experience necessary. Give 
full information. 


McCONNELL & FERGUSSON 
Advertising Agency 











London, Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada 








PAUL, BROW & 
ak 


PHONE 7738 MADISON 6Q. 











Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 

Write for our synopsis on dis- 
tributing industrial pictures. 

Ask the International Paper Co. 
about the film we made for them. 











The average Smith College 
woman spends$765annually. 
Over half have their own 
bank accounts. 
We can help you sell to college 
women at college andin town. 


Collegiate Special Advertising A » Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York Phone 19 Merray Hill 








their various salesmen used ji 
giving dealers the proper idea oj 
the advertising campaign. Some 
were able, by providing a ¢op. 
venient and impressive portfolio, 
to induce most of their salesmen 
to really “sell the advertising’ 
In other cases the portfolio would 
be turned in at the end of a trip 


or a season as fresh and ney. | 


looking as if it had not been 
touched, which would be taken 
as good evidence that Mr. Sale. 
man was not himself sold on the 
programme of advertising and 
needed attention. Said one man- 
ager connected with a paint con- 
cern: “I believe our good results 
in getting our salesmen to use our 


portfolio of advertising may be | 


accounted for largely by the fact 
that the salesmen have the idea 
that they are responsible for al- 


|-most everything in our outfit. | 


go after their opinions and let 
them feel that they are at least 
jointly responsible for most of the 
plans we adopt.” 

* * * 

Said another: “I make it a rule 
to make a short trip with each of 
our men and, while tactfully tell- 
ing the salesman that I am not 


_coaching him as to how to deal 


with his customers and prefer to 
have him work in his own pre 
ferred way, I show him how | 
would present our plans to the 
dealer trade. Incidentally, I pick 
up some improvements as I go.’ 

A third confessed that when he 
went out himself and tried to do 
what he urged on salesmen he 
found it no easy task. “I asked 
for a small bit of territory as my 


| regular job,” he said, “and I re- 


solved to work that according to 
Hoyle so far as presentation of 
advertising was concerned. But 
I soon found that talking about 
advertising in a sales convention 
and actually demonstrating it to 
the busy buyer of a big store are 
two very different undertakings. 
Often I had to wait half an hour 
before the buyer could see me at 
all. Then he was frequently s0 
busy that he could spare me only 
a few minutes, and I would hard- 
ly have time to show him samples 


.of my goods. I discovered that 


the salesman was up against it 4 
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good deal of the time and that we 
advertising men expect too much. 
I believe that in most cases the 
salesman must settle on a given 
feature of the advertising that he 
thinks will make the biggest im- 
pression on the buyer he is to in- 
terview and talk that, rather than 
a general review every time of 
the entire advertising  pro- 
gramme.” 





Reason for Manhattan Shirt 
Sale 


Last March Printers’ Ink _ quoted 
Louis B. Tim, secretary of the Manhat- 
tan Shirt Company, to the effect that 
the company desired to discontinue the 
special sales of Manhattan _ shirts, 
which had become a regular feature of 
its dealers’ merchandizing. Such sales 
were inaugurated this month, however, 
and Mr. Tim was asked if his com- 
pany had decided that they are, after 
all, a part of its policy which should 
be continued. ; 

“The price reduction,” he said, “be- 
gan this year on August 11, later than 
usual. We are discouraging special 
sales all we can, and have filled no 
orders this summer for goods to be put 
on sale at the lower prices. Some of 
our dealers wanted the sale in order 
to dispose of odd sizes and slow-moving 
colors, but our attitude regarding the 
subject, in a broad sense, is the same 
as it was in the spring. _We mean 
to discourage special sales all we can.” 


W. R. Ellis Joins Boston 
“Record” 


William R. Ellis, advertising mana- 
ger of the Boston Herald, has resigned 
from that newspaper and on September 
1 will take charge of the ‘advertising 
of the Boston Record and Advertiser. 

Mr. Ellis has held, in the course of 
his service on the Herald, every execu- 
tive position in the news department 
of the paper prior to its merging with 
the Traveler, including service as_man- 
aging editor under three different 
ownerships. 

He took charge of the Herald’s ad- 
vertising department when the present 
ownership came in six years ago and 
since the merging of the Traveler with 
the Herald in July, 1912, has been 
advertising manager of both papers. 

His successor has not been an- 
nounced. ; 


New Agency in Racine 


_The Western Agency has been estab- 
lished in Racine, Wis., in connection 
with the business of the Western Print- 
~* Lithographing Company. 

_W. J. MacInnes, former advertising 
director (commercial branch) for the 
General Motors Company, has been 
placed in charge of the agency. 
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Are You Interested in Distribution 


through 300 retail stores with 
absolutely no credit risk? 


The Army» Navy Journal 


For Over 50 Years 

“The Newspaper of the Services’’ 
reaches' these stores and 200,000 Army 
and Navy officers and men and their 
families that purchase through them. 

The total annual pay of this desirable 
clientele is over $200,000,000, with no 
deductions for rent, light, heat or 
medical attendance. 

We have secured complete distriby- 
tion for many of the largest nationai 
advertisers. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


The Advertising Value of 


Canada’s Newspapers Revealed 


All about Canada’sNewspapers and Mag- 
azines, all‘ ‘Gazetteer’ details of the Cities 
and Towns where thev are printed is told 
clearly and brought up to date in the Des- 
barats ‘‘All Canada” Newspaper Direc- 
tory, just off the press, 318 pages, 5"x 8", 
of authoritative information. Bound in 


cloth. Retail price, $5.00. 


EXCLUSIVE A limited number 


are set aside for 
OFFER distribution exclu- 


sively to Advertisers and Advertising 
Managers. To these we send a copy, post- 
paid, on request made on official station- 
ery, and accompanied by 35c. cash or 
stamps and this advertisement. Write to- 
day and avoid possible disappointment, 


The Desharats Advertising Agency, Ltd. 


102 Unity Building, Montreal, Canada 


E make Indoor Display 
Signs that particularly 
illustrate your person- 








Ask us about our 
“SERVICE WITHOUT OBLIGATION” 


B&B SIGN CO., 341 5th Av., N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 





for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 











BALLOONS 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 











BOOKLETS 


A sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufacturing, will be sent upon 
request of business firm enclosing 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Bends 
Company (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—HAND-PRESS PHOTO- 
GRAVURE PLANT. HAVE ALL 
BUSINESS CAN HANDLE. _ ILL 
HEALTH REASON FOR_ SELLING. 
BOX 667, PRINTERS’ INK. 











COLLECTIONS 
RE$ULT$ EVERYWHERE. If your 


collections are slow, write office of 
Benjamin A. Javitz, New York City. 











HELP WANTED 





An advertising man of experience to 
associate himself as solicitor and execu- 
tive with the publisher and editor of a 
high-grade New York monthly maga- 
zine; co-operative basis. Box 668, P. I. 





Furniture Trade Journal desires the 
services of high-grade solicitor to cover 
advertisers in the Middle-West, includ- 
ing Chicago. Must be capable of mak- 
ing good income on commission basis. 
Only experienced men need apply. Box 
661, care Printers’ Ink. 








A class monthly of character and 
influence wants a 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 
of the same sort. With a strong 
subscription sale to-day, its record 
and service should help a_ hustler 
add over 25% to its circulation. 

Experience in circular and _ letter 
work, skill with layout and type 
are indispensible. 

Are you the man? Why? Reply 
to Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 

















The Cutler Publications, SHOE AND 
LEATHER REPORTER and THE 
SHOE RETAILER, have open the 
position of manager of the Philadel 
phia office. Must be a good advertis. 
ing man, and able to secure the news 
of the trade. State previous experi- 
ence, age and references. Write to 
F, F. Cutler, 166 Essex St., Boston. 


COMPETENT SERVICE MAN WANTED BY 
PROMINENT NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURER 
A well established concern manufac. 
turing a small tool specialty of the 
highest quality, are anxious to secure 
a thoroughly competent Service man. 
To qualify you must be of large 
calibre with mechanical and selling ex- 
perience, and with ability to discuss 
manufacturing subjects in general. 
This is a splendid opportunity for 
the right man who is anxious to be 
come associated with an _ ambitious, 
modern, up-to-date organization. 
Please state age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. All applica- 
tions will be treated confidentially. Re- 
ply to R. F. Gordon, 55 Leete st, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Wanted: A thoroughly high-grade ad- 
vertising man to take charge of the 
Advertising Department of one of the 
fastest growing organizations in Amer- 
ica. Must be a man of force and ideas; 
one who does not feel he is too big for 
detail yet one who will not permit him- 
self to be buried by it. We publish 
several house organs, use general pub- 
licity and get out great quantities of di- 
rect literature. 

The man we want knows enough about 
printing and engraving to make an at- 
tractive layout—not necessary that he 
be a finished artist—specify his own 
type faces and be independent of a 
printer for pleasing effects. He 
should, of course, be a good copy 
writer, be able to write sales letters 
with a punch and be an organizer and 
systematizer. This is largely a creative 
position and, all things being equal, we 
will favor the man who has specialized 
in direct work and can submit best 
samples of his own creative ability. 
Now that you know our requirements, 
show by your letter and samples you 
are the man we want. No attention 
paid applications unless complete. 
Answer quick, stating age, experience, 
references, salary wanted; send photo- 
graph and say how quickly you can re 
port for work. 
turned if desired. Address Sales Man- 
ager, P. O. Box 814, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Samples will be_ re 
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Dollars Apiece for Weekly 
Totters from Advertising Solicitors. 
We would like to get into touch with 
advertising solicitors in the larger cities 
of the country who, as a side-line, 
would be willing to write a weekly con- 
fidential letter, telling of ‘“‘What’s Do- 
ing’ among advertising agencies and 
advertisers. Only men who are con- 
stantly circulating and keeping _in- 
formed on developments should write. 
Five dollars paid basen | for each letter. 
All applications treated as strictly con- 
fidential and returned if wanted. Box 
666, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


s 
Trade Magazine 
Advertising connection; financial inter- 
est now or later. College graduate; 
New York trained. Box 669, P. I. 














Sales and Advertising Assistant 
with large N. Y. agency. Adaptable. 
Sales Correspondent. Copy /riter. 
Manager. Three years on road. Techni- 
cal college writer. Box 676, P. I 





Accountant—-At present business and 
office manager of well-known trade 
journal desires to connect with a first- 
class publication; will locate anywhere. 
G. H. Roberts, 321 So. 51st st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Position as Circulation Manager or As- 
sistant; five years’ experience with big, 
successful organization. Have plans 
and ideas especially adaptable to promo- 
tion of agricultural publication. Mod- 
erate salary. Age, 28; married. Ad- 
dress Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR desires 
to reach that publisher seeking a man 
who takes his work seriously, is a metho- 
dical, constructive worker and success- 
ful producer. Am thoroughly experi- 
enced, favorably acquainted throughout 
Eastern field, and would engage on 
general or class publication; correspon- 
dence confidential. Box 665, P. 





ADVERTISING IS A PROFESSION 
and this is age of specialization and 
trained men. Will make Advertising my 
life-work because of natural leaning and 
preference for it. I am an experienced 
advertising salesman of successful re- 
cord; 28, now employed, clean-cut, ag- 
gressive, possessing energy, initiative, 
enthusiasm and reliability. Three years 
each office work, traveling salesman 
and advertising salesman, successful in 
all. I desire a position as assistant to 
Advertising Manager or with reliable 
established agency. Willing to start at 
moderate salary. Photo and references 
on request. Can you use me? Address 
Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Correspondent—Stenographer, 25, 
well educated, resourceful, enthusiastic 
worker, Willing to start in any capacity 
where initiative, advertising and mer- 
chandising ability will win promotion. 
Box 662, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL ARTIST 
Advertising and Magazine experience, 
all-around ability and ideas. Lettering, 
retouching, designing, etc. Desires 
steady position, requiring skill and effi- 
ciency. Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


I have the capacity for analysis that 
finds the essential talking points of a 
proposition, the ability to express such 
points in a convincing manner, and to 
so dress them, typographically, as to 
command the eye. My scrap book 
shows how I did this for an entire line 
of business that had previously never 
gotten beyond the business card style 
of advertising. Agency, managerial and 
house organ experience. Box 673, I, 














Advertising Writer—Mail-Order 
and Circulation Manager 


About 14 years’ experience—executive 
positions—with advertising agencies, 
mail-order houses, correspondence 
schools, farm journal and mail-order 
publishers. 

Now conducting independent copy 
service. 

Can show hundreds of samples of 
effective mail-order and _ subscription 
ads, letters, circulars, catalogues, etc. 
Many strong letters of endorsement. 

Want to connect with mail-order 
house, publisher or small agency, where 
there is a reasonably worth-while pres- 
ent and a chance for a big future. Not 
less than $4,000 to start. Age 34; 
married. Now in Central West, but 
will go anywhere opportunity calls. Box 
670, Printers’ Ink. 











MASTER SALESMAN 


who knows how to organize an eff- 
cient salesforce, who can make 
salesmen out of order takers and 
dealers from undertakers to 
boosters, 

wants position with firm 

where big things are expected, 
and appreciated. Know how to buy, 
advertise and sell. Have seventeen 
years of success to my credit. An 
interview is solicited. Box 663, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Will You Trust Your Memory 


to respond accurately and in de- 
tail on any advertising problem 
you have read of or heard about? 





Protect yourself by keeping your 
copies of Printers’ INK for ref- 
erence and research. 
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How Rubberset Pushed Neglected Products to the Head of the Line 

Charles Austin Bates 

The First Appropriations Gave the Treasurer Cold Chills, but He’s a 
Convert Now. 


Pullman Company to Advertise 


Hudson’s News-posters Keep Salesmen’s Fighting Spirits Up 
Pictures of Hudson Cars in Interesting Roles with Illustrations of 
Other Events. 


Domino’s ‘‘Save the Fruit Crop’’ Campaign Paul Findlay 
American Sugar in Nation-wide Advertising to Popularize Brand by 
Indirection. 


How Advertising Cured a Nurse ‘‘Famine”’ 
Recruiting Untrained Nurses at $1.86 Per Applicant. 


Letters That ‘‘Sell’’ Because of Their Timeliness 
Specimens That Have Won Big Orders for the Standard Underground 
Cable Company. 


Getting Sales Ammunition from the Sales Force Jas. B. True, Jr. 
An Effective Method to Induce Salesmen to Help Each Other. 


A Plain Tale of Success with a Modest Appropriation....Montague Ferry 

Of the Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City 

Not So Tremendously Big nor Very Spectacular, but It “Moved the 
Goods.” 


Effect of Advertising on Price of Goods 
P. H. Nystrom Has a Lively Debate with Some Doubting Legislators and 
Relates Some Interesting Cases. 


Adjusting the ‘‘Properties’’ in Copy to Fit the Proposition 
’ Henry A. Beers, Jr. 
Rightness in Setting Which Reflects Upon the Goods. 


Meeting Big Competition by Sales Work for Individual Dealers 
Louisville Varnish Company Offers a Direct Campaign, the Scope of 
Which Depends on Size of Dealers’ Orders. 


Is the Summer Migration Worth Considering in the Advertising Plan? 
John Allen Murphy 
An Inquiry Which Discloses Some Things That Might Be Done. 


‘“Turn-over’’ in Book Stores 


Prospects Multiplied by a New Saies Slant 
Sheffield Company Advertises a Cordial as a Flavoring to Open Wider 
Outlets. 


Editorials 
The Justification of “Scare” Copy—Getting the Clerk’s Co-operation— 
Advertising “Investment” Not “Expense”—lIntelligent Handling of 
Complaints. 


Jobber Advertises to Offset Chain-store Competition 


“Savoy” Brand Groceries to Be Popularized with Consumer. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Index to Advertisers 











Agricultural Digest ....... 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 85 
American Multigraph Sales 
RR Or ree re 61 
American Sunday ae 
Army and Navy Journal.. ra 


Ayer, N. W., & Son...... 
Sy So" Seer 107 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co....... 99 
Bermingham & Seaman Co. 24 
Birmingham Age-Herald... 80 
Peeper Post and Tele- 


RE ere 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 11 
OS ee rae es 106 
Bruce Publishing Co....... 91 
Butterick Publishing Co... 29 


Cheltenham Adv. 
DN ee gee ncce anh aha 
Chicago Daily News...... 36 
Chicago Tribune ......... 112 
Christian Herald .......... 
Classified 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Collegiate Special Adv. 
EN oeig'oG ab 0.555 05 'Kas 106 
i SS SRSA Pere eee 23 
Colorplate Engr. Co....... 95 
Co SES ee 56-57 
Cosmopolitan .......2-se0s 43 


Desbarats Adv. Agency, 
Ltd. 


Designer ............... st ee 
Des Moines Register & Tri- 
| ORE SERB ry te 71 


Dyer, George L., Co....... 27 


Rastern. Ady. Co. «2.060005 op 
E. . S. Motion Picture 
ert Light Engraving C 0. 95 
Engravers, Designers & 


oo) Serer ers 95 
Farmer’s Magazine ....... 44 
eee 16 
paeia Tilustrated ..........'. 2 
Francis, Charles, Press... .93-94 
Frey, Charles Daniel, Co.. 47 
CRORES os ass aces 64.0 89 

muons, J. J., Gtd:........ 105 
Gill Engraving _ te 95 
LS ea er 105 
iteen, Carl M.,. Ce....4% 67 


Pace 
Hall, W. F., Printing Co... 72 
Hammermill Paper Co..... 68 
Help Wanted—“S. M.”... 103 
Hill Publishing Co........ 19 
To ee 32 
Hurst & Hare Co..:....> 94 
Kelsey Heating Co........ 86 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 75 
Lincoln Freie Presse...... 106 
i ay ay: 39 
McConnell & Fergusson 
Ady. Agetiey. ......0.:- 106 
McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 94 
MacLean Publishing Co. 44 
PRONE ROW... 06 ai.c0idced -63 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 95 
ee 94 


OGD” DEOCOTS (CO6 5. 6 o 5 hx cwas 


101 
National Register Publishing 
® 1 


RE Py rt rr ree 05 
N. Y. Design & Illus. Co.. 102 
New York Evening Mail.. 58 
New York Heraid......... 79 
New York Telephone Co.. 85 
New York Tribune........ 40 
Nichols-Finn Adv. Co..... 7 
People’s Home Journal.... 35 
Philadelphia Bulletin ...... 64 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 20 
Photoplay Magazine ...... 30-31 
Position Wanted—“R. A. 

ER SS ee 100 
ON aatak Sowa Soe peaiten 19 
TUONO, TO oiig co hise nw ts 100 
Printers’ Specialties ...... 94 
5 Ee EE oe 87 
Rapid Electrotype Co...... 95 
Read Printing Co.......... 94 
eS Se ee ae 94 
Ruckstuhl, C. E., Inc..... 94 
Scientific Engraving Co.... 95 
Standard Newsfilm, Inc.... 103 
Stavenhagen, W. H., Co.. 102 
Sterling Engraving Co..... 95 
SEPOCE PIR. 55.550 ck cee 48 
Ro a ea are ee 76 
Textile World Journal..... 52 
RONG: Fae kod ovscahiesien 14-15 
Waleutt Bros... Co......:.. 94 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. ...... 95 








ADVERTISING RATES—Display 
$150 double page, $75 a page, $37.50 half page, $18.75 quarter page 
Smaller space 40c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 
i a Ae ee 9 oe Sr $90 


Second Cover ............ 880 
NE ee rs ee 100 


Standard Double Spread... 


180 
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= In and Win 


Don’t hesitate and 
wait and dream un- 
til your chance is 
gone. 


Don’t wait until 
the harvest time is 
over. 


GO IN and get the 
big successes you’re 
entitled to. 


But don’t go in half 
blindly. Get all the 


facts before you and 
get their bearing on 
your case. 


Find out the easiest 
way, and the least ex- 
pensive way, to win 
your market. 


The Chicago Tribune 


Find out why others 
failed and why still 
others climbed beyond 
their highest dreams, 


Write to The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandis- 
ing Service Depart- 
ment, tell them what 
your product is, and 
get the benefit of their 
merchandising knowk 
edge, their experience 
and their skill. 


Don’t stumble into 


pitfalls you can just 


as well avoid. 


GO IN, but don’t 
go blindly. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation. over 


600,000 
$66-900-Sunday 
350,000 
506,006 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City . 


742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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